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Early PRINTER 
Accused of 


LeceEnp has it that Johann Fust—once 
supposed to be the original Dr. Faustus—arrived 
in Paris about 1464 with a number of Bibles 
printed by the German firm of Fust and Schoffer. 

Printing was yet unknown in Paris, so Fust 
created a sensation by selling printed Bibles at 
prices one-third those for hand written Bibles. 

Investigation disclosed a large number of 
Bibles in Fust’s lodging and he was accused of 
magic, chiefly on account of the uniformity of 
the printed copies, compared with the hand 
written ones known in France. 

Had Fust’s Bibles been printed on Kleerfect 
—The Perfect Printing Paper—the evidence of 
uniformity would have been overwhelmingly 
against him. 

In Kleerfect the qualities that printers have 
always wanted have been combined in perfect 
relationship and uniformity. 

A smooth surface without glare and with 
proper ink absorption, strength suited to high 
speed presses, color that permits precise color 
work, and an opacity more than sufficient to 
prevent solids from showing through—not one 
superior quality is achieved at the expense of 
another in Kleerfect. In Kleerfect there is no 
“two-sidedness.” Wire marks are eliminated. 
Both sides of the sheet are uniformly surfaced, 


insuring the same printing qualities on the two 
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sides. And all achieved at a price no greater 
than that of just printable paper. 

Publishers, printers, and advertisers have in 
Kleerfect—The Perfect Printing Paper—an 
opportunity of reducing the cost and raising 
the quality of magazines, catalogs, and other 


printed pieces. 


THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


MANUFACTURED UNDER U.S PAT NO, 1918095 


This advertisement is NOT printed on Kleerfect 


© If interested in learning more about this new paper— Kleerfect — just ask on your business stationery for the book, 


“The Printability of Certain Papers—and Why.”’ Please write the Advertising Department, at our Chicago address. 


TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-class 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION -« Established 1872 » NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


* 8 South Michigan Avenue . NEW YORK © 122 East 42nd Street . LOS ANGELES: 


matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 
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HOW'S YOUR @REATH TODAY 


You can’t be popular if your lessly offending others when by the use of Listerine, 
A you can instantly make your breath wholesome and 
breath is not agreeable. agreeable? Simply rinse the mouth with it. 
a. Listerine halts fermentation, decay, and infection, 
iow is your breath today? Is it agreeable — or an the primary causes of odors, and then gets rid of 
ofense to others? the odors themselves. The mouth feels clean, 
‘The truth is, you do not know. You only hope refreshed, and invigorated. 
's normal — but the chances are that it is other- Don’t expect Listerine’s quick, pleasant deo- 
vise. Halitosis (unpleasant breath) may be caused dorant effect from ordinary, bargain mouth washes 
‘yo many conditions, which exist even in normal which are too weak to be effective or so harsh 
mouths, that no one is immune from it. they may be dangerous. Repeated tests have shown 
Common causes are fer- that Listerine instantly over- 
nenting food particles on the comes Odors that ordinary 


‘eeth or gums, decaying teeth, * * ft mouth washes cannot hide 
2 fillings, unwise eating Us“g in 12 hours. When you want 
an drinking, and infections ars to be sure, use Listerine, the 
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¥ food fermentation. Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
Why take the risk of need- a” pany, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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The New Opportunity 
in Accounting 


—and how you can take advantage of it 





Never before, has there been as great an oppor- 
tunity as now faces efficient bookkeepers and 
accountants. 


Accounting has always been a profession of 
outstanding opportunity—a field in which the 
capable, trained man could go faster and farther 
than in almost any other field. But we believe 
that all past opportunities are going to be sur- 

passed in the next five years. 

And here’s why: 

In the first place, every firm will watch its 
accounting as never before. This depression has 
taught executives the vital necessity of know- 
ing all the facts about their business, where 
their company stands all the time. 

Then our new governmental policy — con- 
trolled economy—forces the keeping of better 
and more complete records in every office and 
plant. It will not be a matter of choice with any 
firm—it will be necessity. 

For instance—the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act—with regulation of production, 
minimum wages, uniform prices, codes of prac- 
tices—centers around cost control and uniform 
accounting within each industry. 


The new Federal Securities Act with its in- 
sistence upon publicity of complete facts about 
every company selling its securities publicly 
will compel more frequent and more accurate 
financial statements—and these in turn call for 
more and better accounting. 

And as business gains momentum, there will 
be a greater demand for trained bookkeepers 
and accountants—they will go back to work 
sooner and in larger proportion than any other 

yroup—in fact, accountants tell us the demand 
will probably soon exceed the supply. 


This spells real opportunity—for the man 
already in accounting, and for the capable man 
who will start training immediately. 


Ask About It 


Under the LaSalle Problem Method, you can 
acquire a thorough understanding of Higher 
Accountancy—master its fundamental princi- 
ples—become expert in those principles. Your 
training will be authoritative, practical, up-to- 
the-minute, and you can take it just as fast 
as your ability and inclination permit. 


Preliminary knowledge of bookkeeping is unneces- 
sary. Our free book on accountancy fully explains 
how we train you from the ground up according to 
vour individual needs. Or, if you are already in ac- 
counting, you can add the advanced training that 
will set you ahead of your competition. The cost is 
low—terms easy. 

What are you going to do about it? Are you going 
to sit back and let the other fellow beat you out? Or 

ire you going to be one of the first to take advez antage 
of this opportunity—to go back to work or to win 
promotion and larger income, to profit and advance 
by the big changes? 

The answer is up to you. But the man who is wise 
will at least investigate promptly—he will fill out and 
mail the coupon below. It will bring full information 
without obligation. 


LaSalle Extension University 
The Institution that has trained over 1,200 C.P.A’s 


Dept. 9309- HR Chicago 


Kindly tell me more about the present 
opportunities in accounting and how 

your training can help me grasp them. 

Also send me—free—your booklet on 
“Accountancy, the Profession That 

Pays.” 


[] Higher Accountancy 
Other LaSalle Opportunities: 


lf more interested in one of the fields 
indicated below, check and mail now. 


O Business Management OExpert Bookkeeping 
XO Modern Salesmanship OC. P. A. Coaching 
Law—Degégree of LL. B. © Business Correspon. 
OCommercial Law 2 Business English 
OPersonnel Management OD Stenotypy 
OPractical Accounting and Office Management 
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Postal Shock Troops 
Sirs 

Postal workers view T1IME’s try at 
the Roper lily (Letters, Aug. 28) 
Time-worthy. In no wise existing 
money on which the taxpayer gets no tangible 
returns,” the postal service renders as tangible 
and indispensable a service as that given by the 


painting 
scarcely 
on ‘public 


as 


telephone, telegraph, railway and express com- 
panies. And “public money” is public money 
whether paid indirectly through the Postoffice 


orm or directly to a utility. 


Postal salaries were thoroughly deflated during 


the World War. Having no part in the wage 
rises given the Government-controlled railway 
workers, letter carriers and postal clerks stuck 
to their jobs at wages one-half those paid to 
textile workers. Salaries were not equitably ad- 
justed until 1925. And the classification act of 
that year was admittedly a compromise, a lower 


wage than was just being fixed, coupled with an 
assurance of decreased living costs. Now, in the 
face of assured inflation and soaring prices, postal 
salaries must once more be “deflated.” 


Can postal workers be blamed for wondering 





why they must always fill the réle of shock 
troops? A Bilbo, clipping newspapers at a desk 
for $6,0 a year, gets no applause from a sub 
carrier, trying to exist at $8—or less—a week. 


CHESTER A. GRIFFIN 


Franklin, N. H. 


Fortunate Housekeeper 
Sirs: 


Alma Jacobsen, whose letter is printed in Aug. 


Time, must have been extremely unfortunate 
in her experiences; or the possessor of a “chip 
on the shoulder,” which, quite naturally, brings 


misfortune in her wake. A few corrections should 


be made upon her letter. 


Just why “persons seeking domestic employ- 
ment are invariably in dire circumstances’’ is 
puzzling in the extreme. High wages have been 
the rule, rather than the exception, for many 
years 

If Miss Jacobsen will add the cost of a room 
and private bath, board, the use of the laundry 
and the telephone to her $15 per week “wages,” 


the total amount may surprise her and possibly 


change her point of view. 

If there is a houseworker who begins her 
work at 6:30 a. m., as Miss Jacobsen asserts, 
I have failed to find or hear about her in 25 
years of housekeeping. Inefficiency may account 
for the long hours of which Miss Jacobsen com- 
plains. 

My own household has been adequately and 
pleasantly served, during these many years, with 
the changes of houseworker that the monotony 
of the work and other circumstances make in- 
evitable. I recognize my good fortune, and 
further add my gratitude that no Miss Alma 


Jacobsen has crossed my path. 
L y | 


H. B. NEsBITT 


Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Sirs: 

Reader Alma Jacobsen in her letter—Timr, 
Aug. 21—wwants all of us to take down our hair 
and weep over the sad state of affairs endured 
by America’s domestic servants These poor 
souls who work 24 hours per day for almost noth- 
ing, and are cast into the mustiness of the family 
cellar when not in use, are few and far between. 
High wages or low wages, the average domestic 
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servant employed in the American home is aboy 
as belligerent, independent, and uncooperative as 
a “spoiled child.” They do less and expect mon 
out of life than does a college graduate with. 







Ph.D., and are far less appreciative. The ma- 
jority lack foresightedness, hate work, and don’t 








try to hold a job if they have one. If office girls 
(many right now are working for $50 per month 
out of which they must maintain themselyes 
solely) came to work prepared to get spunky and 
independent every five minutes, _ there Just 
wouldn’t be any office girls. The trouble with the 
average domestic servant is that she has never 
been out in the business world, is unacquainte 
with conditions, doesn’t know what it’s all about 
and therefore doesn’t appreciate a good thing 
when she has it. And why, oh why should the 
poor housewife raise her wages when she has t 
spend all of her husband’s wages on repla 
broken dishes and ruined electric 
time for America’s domestic 
their ways. 
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JEAN C. ACKERLEY 





Minneapolis, Minn. 






Sirs: 

In Trme’s issue of Aug. 21, a person signing 
herself Alma Jacobsen has a tirade against « 
ployers of so-called help. Why doesn't the dis 
gruntled lady go back to the old country whe 
she might find things more to her liking? M 
experience with the last three maids I had was 
one of them proved a bad character—ty 
them were thieves—all of them 
in their rooms, that they had to be painted 
papered and cleaned after they left. I al 
have treated my help as I would wish to | 
treated were I in their place—but have always 
found them ready to take advantage of me 
every turn. I now only employ help by the day 
and find the great majority of them are un 
truthful and _ thieves. 

I think Alma Jacobsen is not the only 
gruntled one—for I could add a sequel to her 
‘good-sized volume” that would make her sit 
up and take notice. 
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saving hay 






ELIZABETH Brown 






Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Sirs: 
A challenge to Alma Jacobsen’s plea for pro- 
tection covering those persons seeking domesti 
employment. So two-sided is every question th 
I can’t but wonder if she may not be eq 
culpab le in her report ag ainst the employer’s 
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of consideration! Perhaps it has been my 

fortune to engage the unusual in the domest 

staff since, but with a single exception, | 

never had one that I for some reason or othe x 

was forced to give up, who did not want to re- 

turn and with always her very gratifying “I shall 

never forget your kindness” (or words to that 

effect). It was always very convenient for 

to be kind as mine have been invariably con 3 4 
siderate of me even under the most trying ¢ [ppose you d 
cumstances and with only normal wages nonth begil 






E. M. DEXTER 
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Prenatal Shock 















Sirs: 
I was greatly interested in the article “F ) : 
of Birth” under the general heading Medicine ™ vA life incon 
the current issue of Timrt ¢ before age 
Modern medical the contrat) se 
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RETIREMENT 
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net Tmakes no difference if your carefully laid plans for years from today with a monthly income guaranteed to you 

WN saving have been upset by the depression. It makesno _for life. Not only that, but if something should happen 
ference if you are worth half as much today as you to you before that time, we would pay your wife a 

_ Brere in 1929. monthly income for life. Or, if you should be disabled, and 

or | 0 2 ry d 

omestic I Now, by merely following a simple, definite Retirement — were unable to continue your payments, we would make 

on tf ‘ ’ ‘ 

equally Pheome Plan, you can arrange to quit work forever fifteen them for you, and pay you a disability income besides! 
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“| 5260 a Month beginning at age 55 

“] shi 

101 

wy ‘ppose you decide to retire on $250 physical trim, and are willing to lay more comes back to you at retire- 
nonth beginning at age 55. Here aside a modest portion of your in- ment age. 

XTER Jswhat you get: come every month, you can have - Write your date of birth in the 
lA check for $250 when you reach freedom from money worries and — coupon below and mail it today. You 
sand a check for $250 every month You can have all the joys of recrea- will receive, without cost or obliga- 
aeafter as long as you live tion or travel when the time comes _ tion, a copy of the interesting illus- 

fit BER, + ome for iar eile f wee at which every man wants them most. trated booklet shown above. It tells 

_ ebefore age 55 , : The Plan is not limited to men of all about the new Phoenix Mutual 

ontran yy thi ; ii bility j j 40. You may be older or younger. Retirement Income Plan. Send for 

— #.\ monthly diss ’ income for ‘he: . ane" Bor : , 

| ees Iti het : ne ity agrg " The income is not limited to $250 a your copy of the booklet now. The 
uselt if before retirement age seri- is f 

" as 6 month. It can be more or less. And — coupon is for your convenience. 
Silhess or accident stops yot ; , : 
ah . f oo you can retire at any of the following 
ney powe * good. ° ~~ » +» Lr 
£ I r for goo ages you wish 2 OU, 60, 65, or 70. Puoentx Mvurtvat Lire Insurance Co, 
It sounds too good to be true. But How much does it cost? When we _ $16 Elm 8t., Hartford, Coun. 
‘isn't. There are no “catches” in it, know your exact age, we shall be magi aie eg eta = 
i . Lik HOENIX . AL ETIREME 
tthe plan is guaranteed by an 82- glad to tell you. In the long run, the Ixcome Pian.” 
’-old company with $600,000,000 Plan will probably cost nothing, be- 
News . q » . . Name 
ne “tance in force. If you are in good cause, in most cases, every cent and i 
Date of Birth 
Business 
iS PHOENIX MUTUAL nig 
7 Hom 
— LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Address 
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“SHOW-DOWN” PLAN BARES 7 
PROVED ECONOMY ADVANTAGES 
IN THE BIG NEW DODGE SIX 


OWNERS REPORT BIG SAVINGS— 
MORE THAN $150 ON RUNNING 
EXPENSES ALONE 


“COSTS SO LITTLE TO RUN” SAY 
OWNERS—AND FIRST COST IS 


JUST A FEW DOLLARS MORE ' >. 
THAN LOWEST-PRICED CARS ‘== -_: 


AMAZING GASOLINE ECONOMY—Owners in different parts of the country tell us they get 18 
19 and 20 miles to the gallon of gas. One woman writes “I get 24 miles to the gallon’ 
Dodge is built to save you money. Extra weight means extra gas—so there are no excess 
pounds in the new Dodge Six! That gives you more brilliant performance, too. 


eee 


| DON'T SEE SO MUCH 
OF YOU THESE DAYS 


egg OW 


"LL SAY YOU DON'T! 
| DON'T NEED GAS 
SO OFTEN SINCE 
| BOUGHT THIS 
NEW DODGE 


WHAT A BEAU 
graceful, flov 
with Patente 
cars. Reme: 





FLOATING POWER NULLIFIES VIBRATION— 
and lengthens the life of the Dodge Six. 


VIBRATION TIRES THE NERVES—and con- —_ 
stant shaking shortens the life of the car. NO OIL FOR Dt 
: . springs so th 
They are self 
Springs have 


| 


ANOTHER GAS SAVING—The arrow above 
points to a chromium alloy exhaust 
valve seat insert.. This new discovery 
is used in all Dodge engines. It is a tre- 
mendously hard little ring forced into 
the engine block. Then the exhaust 





4 i! bi —T 
“CAN'T BE BOTHERED WITH 
CAR THAT’S NOT DEPEN 


valves, instead of pounding down di- 
rectly against the engine block, strike 
against these tough alloy rings that 
can't “pit” or “burn” like ordinary en- 
gine block metal. Since valves fit better, 
it saves gas and improves compression. 
Also, carbon is checked by the hard, 
smooth surface of these inserts, and valve 
grinding is postponed for 30,000 miles and 
more. It’s just one more example of 
Dodge craftsmanship and fine engineer- 
ing...saves you money and gives better 
and more satisfactory performance! 


WON’T TIP—EVEN AT THIS ANGLE!— Here’s the big Dodge tearing along the rim of 
the test pit at an angle of nearly 45 degrees! 
frame keeps it close to the ground—helps to give it a low center of gravity 
You can take sharp curves with safety. And it’s an X-bridge type frame—ten 
times stronger than the ordinary type of frame construction—therefore safer 


But it won't tip! 


declares Babe Didrikson,* 
mous girl athlete, and Oly” 
pic Champion, "When Iwal 
to go somewhere, I want 
goin a hurry. I don’t wan 
to be stopping for gasall tit 
time, or because some little 
gadget needs fixing. *V° 
given my Dodge some tous” 
: workouts all around - 
country — but it’s built ‘ 
take them! I can depend 
it to carry me through w! 
speed and safety and wm 
prisingly little expenst 


Its double-drop 
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HOW DODGE ca 
"gged car tha 
Gent repairs ¢ 





COVER S1S0) exeses aon 


LISTEN! GEARS ARE QUIET — You can shift into 
every speed in a new Dodge Six— even reverse 
—and you won't hear any clash or grind. Now 
anyone—with a quick, simple twist of the wrist 
—can shift quietly, always, at any speed. 

CT | 


WHAT A BEAUTY FOR LOOKS!— Even style experts rave over the smartness of this new Dodge Six. Such 
graceful, flowing body lines ...such luxurious upholstery and fittings... such comfort at all speeds... 
with Patented Floating Power engine mountings! For just a few dollars more than the lowest-priced 
cars. Remember, too, that Dodge is a Six—you can’t expect to save money with more cylinders! 





ey get 18, 
e gallon. 
No excess 


'THE NEW WAY 


SPRINGS 
WITHOUT 
OIL 


SQUEAK ff : | OILITE sprincs never 
’ 4 NEED OILING-NEVER 
SQUEAK 


SAVE MONEY ON OIL—An oil filter is usually a 
high-priced car feature. But you get it in the 
economical Dodge. It cuts down oil consump- 
tion—lengthens engine lifemsaves you money. 
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SEE BRAKE ACTION FOR YOURSELF! 


—If you want to see why hydrau- 


| ; ZF lic brakes are safer—surer—try, 
NO OIL FOR DODGE SPRINGS! —“Oilite” discs are inserted in edee Seahera ath auadae Urabean ele ASK ABOUT THE NEW DODGE 


R dealer’s showroom. It shows why 
Springs so they never need oiling — and springs never squeak! hydraulic brakes are self-equal- sé ” 
They are self-lubricating. They catch the bumps and jars. Dodge izing: why you don’t havetospend SHOW-DOWN PLAN 
springs have metal covers, too...They keep out dust and dirt. money tokeepthem in adjustment. 





It’s the new way to judge car values— for 
yourself! Gives you facts instead of claims. 
Strips mechanical details of 
technical language and gives 

you the truth in plain Eng- Maud, 
lish. And get the free “Show- w%,'8 suey 
Down” score card. Take it - 
home with you. Learn 

about the 7 Dodge econo- 

my features that save you 

up to$150 in operating ex- 

penses alone. Prove to 

your own satisfaction 

Dodge gives you the 


,and Olym ~ : A most for the money! 

Jen Iwant : 

| 1 want to Pia ; , 
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gas all tie tah: ort ig t 5 fe 
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some tous! 4 a ; om, a 


round the ; 4 si je : 
'g built © ; " E ei ” And up, F. O. B. Factory, Detroit 


, depend 
rough HOW DODGE CAN TAKE IT!—Dodge goes through dozens of terrific tests, not only to guarantee that it’s a WITH 115-INCH WHEELBASE 


y andsut tugged car that can take any punishment, but to prove that it will stand up longer — won’t need fre- 
expens’ quent repairs even with hard usage will be an economical car for you toown and drive, PATENTED FLOATING POWER 
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STARTLING 
NEW 
AID FOR 
BUSINESS 
RECOVERY! 
THE 
) 0. 
iphone 


ness World acclaims it the most popular 
improvement in the history of dictation.) 











In this year of the New Deal the new Pro- 
technic Ediphone is making executives 
more valuable to themselves, and to their 
organizations! With this compact dicta- 
tion aid beside them executives are ac- 
complishing more—in less time, and with 
less effort. They are making more con- 
tacts. They are doing more business! 

Since the start of 1933 the Pro-technic 
Ediphone has gone into the offices of 
business leaders in all parts of the world. 
“Pre-tested’ —it has proved itself. 

This new Ediphone will surprise and 
please you! Its wiring isconcealed. Itis posi- 
tively dust-proof. All parts are enclosed 
for cleanliness and sanitation. 
And the price is surprisingly low! 

We shall be glad to demon- 
strate this new instrument at 
your desk, without obligation. 
Telephone The Ediphone— your 
city. Or mail coupon to— 


QO Edinon. 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 





Kindly send me further information Name 


about the new Pro-technic Ediphone. Adkins: 


Tyoe of Business 





TIME 


WE 00 OUR PART 






Edison Improvements 
Found in the New 
Pro-technic Ediphone 








1 “Built-In” Construction! The Pro- 
technic Ediphone is really new, in- 
side and out. The mechanism has 
been built into the sturdy cabinet. 


2 “Tailored in Steel!’’ The Pro-tech- 
nic Ediphone is dust-proof, dirt- 
proof, fool-proof—entirely “‘tai- 
lored in steel.” 


3 “Balanced” Voice Writing! This 
new Edison recording principle 
guarantees perfect voice repro- 
duction—makes dictating easier! 














Dignified Design! Engineers, ex- 
ecutives and artists contributed to 
the instrument's design. It will 
grace any office. 








Takes Up Minimum Space! The 
Pro-technic Ediphone occupies 
less floor space than any previ- 
ous designs, 


For Desk Use —If Desired. A 
“‘Desk" Pro-technic is available 
for those who prefer it. 













Title 
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it is my observation that the great majority of 
mothers firmly believe that a child may be de. 
formed before birth by a physical or mental 
shock to the mother. I have heard this point 
argued a great many times and have heard of q 
great many examples where a child was deformed 
after the mother had received a severe physical 
or mental shock during pregnancy. Possibly the 
most convincing of these examples which haye 
come under my observation is the following which 
I relate to you substantially as it occurred, 

An expectant mother was living in a public 
boarding house in a small town in the western 
part of this state (North Carolina) several years 
ago. Her room was on the second floor of the 
house. There was only one bath on the second 
floor which was used by all those who occupied 
that floor. One afternoon this woman went to 
the bathroom to bathe. When she opened the 
door she saw a naked man in the tub, Three 
months later her baby was born without any 


clothes on. 
Paut R. Ervin 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Polo Handicapping 
Sirs: 

Will you kindly explain to a poor ignorant 
cow-hand just how a polo handicap works? If 
it means that Tommy Hitchcock, for instance, 
has to have ten goals before he can count one, 
I think I might be able to take him on next year, 

G. W. HEnpricks 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Polo handicaps are assigned to individu- 
als by the U. S. Polo Association on a 
careful but inexact comparative basis 
with ten goals the maximum, for ablest 
players. In handicap polo, individual 
handicaps are added and figured inversely 
to arrive at team handicaps. Thus: Poloist 
Hitchcock's handicap of ten goals is added 
to the handicaps of whatever three players 
he teams with. The difference between 
their total handicaps and the total of what- 
ever team they play is taken as the weaker 
team’s handicap, the number of given 
goals with which the weaker team enters 
the game to the other team’s zero.—Eb. 


Scene of Death 
Sirs: 

Saw an interesting Paramount newsreel the 
other evening. Shots of the recent Cuban mas- 
sacres. Picture of Jiminez, Chief of La Porrista 
lying dead and very bloody, surrounded by man) 
laughing natives. 

Next shot was that of a lieutenant of Jiminez 
on the second floor of his home, pleading for 
his life to a frenzied mob on the streets below. 
Two mobsters unheedingly climbed up a ladder 
held in place by the throng, long knives in their 
hands. 

The three of them struggled for a while, and 
before the horrified eyes of many San Franciscans 
accompanied by screams from a female portion 
of the audience, said lieutenant was stabbed t 
death, amid rousing cheers from the Cuban mol 

Now, I personally thought all this was ver 
swell, and quite bloodthirsty. ... But | have 
been under the impression that scenes of actual 
death were taboo in the movies. ‘ 

Would Tre, solver of many “Things I Never 
Knew Till Now,’’\please explain. ... 

Ropert E. COLMAN 

San Francisco, Calif. 

The Hays Code for the cinema industry 
does not apply to newsreels, contains 10 
restrictions on scenes of death. suti 
are 


scenes occur rarely not because they 


taboo but because newsreel men, howeve! 
ph 
ph 


alert, rarely have the luck to photogr: 
them.—Eb. 





-~— 
Time & Shark 
Sirs: : 
Doughty shark-hunters, we view disdaintu!y 
the “exciting experience’ of Mr. Holzman 
Cincinnati, who reports in these columns (Tint, 
Aug. 21) how he was roused from his absorpte? 
in Time by the whirring sound of an unwinding 
reel and forgot all else as he “found and finally 
landed” a mere 3%4-lb. bass. I happened to ™ 
reading Tre and Mr. Holzman’s letter during 
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“When I started my Investors Syndicate Thrift 
Plan I wondered if I could really lay by the 
required amount each year. But now, almost 
before I can realize it, I have received my 
Maturity Check,” says Docia I. Patchett. “At 
no time have I found this Thrift Plan a hardship. 
I even kept it up one year when [ was in the 
hospital, and I only regret that I didn’t take out 
a larger certificate. 

“A salary slips away so quickly that I believe 
every one should have a definite Thrift Plan. 
I myself am starting another and larger certifi- 
cate right now.” 


Miss Patchett is but one of more than two 
hundred thousand ambitious people who are 
following Investors Syndicate Thrift Plans to 
accumulate large sums of money from propor- 
tionately small payments. 

Wouldn’t you enjoy receiving a check like hers... 
CASH ... to carry out plans for travel, home 
ownership, or what you choose? Determination 
is one of the first requirements . . . but Time 
(which compounds earnings) is a profitable busi- 
ness partner. You are invited to find out more 
about this by mailing the coupon below. 


‘I Received Your Oizo as tii Eyaie 


Investors Syndicate Thrift Plans 
enable an individual or com- 
pany to adopt a systematic plan 
for accumulating money over a 
period of years. The most com- 
mon purposes of these plans are: 
Independence at 50, 55, or 60; 
Means and Leisure for Travel; 
Acquiring a Home; Business 


Expansion or Reserve; Educa- 
tion of Children. The resources 
of Investors Syndicate now ex- 
ceed $50,000,000. For 39 years 
in good times and bad, Investors 
Syndicate has maintained a per- 
fect record of prompt payment 
of all maturities, ty cash 
surrenders, and all obligations. 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


— Grounded 1894 OT ——_—D 


Offices in 51 principal cities . . . representatives throughout United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: INVESTORS SYNDICATE TITLE & GUARANTY 
COMPANY, NEW YORK * INVESTORS SYNDICATE, LTD., MONTREAL 


Upon request (use coupon) Investors Syndicate will send complete information 
lo any person interested in Systematic ‘Thrift. 


Se ee ee oe ee = CPL PON 


Mail to Investors Syndicate, Dept. 139, Minneapolis, Minnesota, or emsult 
phone book for address of office in your city. 


I am interested in a plan whereby I may lay aside a small part of my income 
oF a specific purpose. 


pele. 


An actual photegraph of Docia I. Patchett planning 
the trip she will tae with money from her secon! 
Investors Syndicate Certificate. She has already re- 
ceived the cash from one Certificate and purchased 
her home. Miss Patcrett is Vice-Principal and Dean 
of Women at the Scania Rosa High School, Santa 
Rosa, California. 


Helen Schultz Brewer, ne- 
tionally known as “Iowa's 
Bus Queen “practices thri/t 
by carrying Investors Syn- 
dicate Certificates for bus- 
iness reserve, and retire- 
ment, anc as an education- 
al fund for her son and 
daughter. WhenMrs. Brew- 
er sold her bus line in 1930 
she chose Investors Syndi- 
cate as a safe avenue for 
investing her funds. 


Young though she is, Ellen 
Moore, charming teacher 
of Dallas, Texas, is already 
providing for her future 
through an Investors Syn- 
dicate Thrift Plan. “It 
brings me a sense of secur- 
ity for the future that I 
can obtain in no other 
way,” says Miss Moore. 





>. 
NEW BURROUGHS MACHINES HANDLE 


INCREASED 
DEMAND FOR 


STATISTICS 
AND 


FIGURES 


These new machines... new features... new 
developments are especially timely in view of 
the increased demand for more complete, more 
detailed, more accurate figures and _ statistics 


about your business. 


Burroughs can assist in 


bringing greater speed and greater simplicity 
to every kind of accounting and statistical work. 
Many of these new machines write several 
records in one operation; many machine opera- 
tions are automatic; all are time-saving. Tele- 
phone the local Burroughs representative for 
complete information. Or write directly to 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 


FOR COST AND 
PRODUCTION RECORDS 


Newly designed Burroughs machines— 
computing by high-speed direct multi- 
plication —automatically accumulate 
multiple totals of hours, pieces, amounts. 
This greatly simplifies handling labor, 
material, and overhead figures, whether 
by job cost, standard cost, process cost, 
or any other plan. 


FOR SALES ANALYSES 


New Burroughs machines for analyzing 
sales by departments or commodities; by 
territories; by kind or size of containers 
or packages; with taxes, exemptions, 
deductions. Usually only one handling 
of the original record is required. Cost 
of sales computed quickly and easily. 


WE D9 OUR PART 


FOR PAYROLL, TIMEKEEPING 
AND LABOR STATISTICS 


New Burroughs machines compute earn- 
ings and, in one operation, prepare all 
records, including employees’ earnings, 
payroll sheet, pay check or pay envelope. 
They automatically accumulate such 
labor statistics as hours, earnings, vari- 
ous deductions, and net pay for any 
desired period as a by-product. 


FOR GENERAL STATISTICS 


Newly designed Burroughs machines— 
with an especially high-speed computing 
mechanism—that calculate percentages; 
that pro-rate overhead and other ex- 
penses; that calculate cost per unit and 
provide other similar figures and statistics. 


Burroughs 
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a shark-hunt off Lewes, Del., when I was roused 
by a shout from one of our party: “I got one!” 
He was Herluf Provensen, who was presidential 


| announcer for NBC out of Washington until he 


became assistant manager of its Washington 
stations, wRc and wMAL. Sure ‘nuff, he had 
one—a 300-lb. shark, measuring about 7 ft.! It 
was the last of four caught by our party, which 
also included Harold Talburt, Scripps-Howard’s 
1933 Pulitzer Prizewinning cartoonist; Harry (. 
Butcher, Columbia Broadcasting System’s Wash. 


ington representative; Dr. E. B. Brooks, Wash. 


ington pediatrician and Herbert L. Pettey, se. 
retary, Federal Radio Commission. After the 
shark was properly played and fatigued, he was 
brought alongside, lashing, was gaffed and 
hoisted in—but not before his blood had splashed 
my Time. We dubbed him Hitler, took him to 
a nearby lighthouse, hoisted him and _ photo. 
graphed him, not bothering to photograph the 
three mere roo pounders that Messrs. Butcher, 
Brooks and Pettey had also landed. (Talburt 
and I lost our chance to get any because the 
others had lost all our tackle to about a dozen 
whoppers they didn’t land; but we got ours on 
a similar expedition the week before.) Now if 
you need further proof of this tale of piscatorial 
prowess, here’s Provensen pictured with his 
shark; also a picture of that hero resting from 
his arduous labors reading my blood-stained copy 
of Time. 
Martin Cope 
Washington, D. C. 


Black Pope 
Sirs: 

Under Education in Aug. 28 issue of Tn, 
you speak about every Jesuit College periodically 
getting a new president personally chosen in 
Rome by the “Black Pope.” 

Born and raised a Roman Catholic, my igno- 
rance may seem refreshing, when (if I may) I ask 
you to please explain who this Black Pope is? 

Looking forward to the answer and thanking 


you in advance, 
Mary E. Cory 

Mattoon, IIl. 

The Superior General of the Society of 
Jesus (at present Polish Wlodimir Ledo- 
chowski) is often called the “Black Pope’ 
because he wears a black habit and pos 
sesses powers which, in their limited way, 
resemble the Holy Father’s. The General, 
like the head of any religious order, is 
elected by a Jesuit general congregation 
which rarely convenes for any other pur 
pose. He has large spiritual and admin- 
istrative authority, even to setting aside 
(but not altering) the Constitution 
written by St. Ignatius Loyola and assod- 
ates and adopted in 1558. The General 
lives in Rome, is advised by assistants from 
various parts of the World (at present only 
five). Should the General through age 0 
infirmity become incapable of governint 
the Jesuits, the general congregation m4) 
meet and appoint a vicar to act for him 
At his death the General may appoint hs 
own vicar, to serve until the congregatio 
elects a full successor.—Eb. 
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PRINCIPLES 
WHICH ENDURE 


Policies must change to meet changing conditions, but sound 
principles endure. 


For more than a century certain fundamentals have governed 


Oo 
5S 


Central Hanover. 


OC rd 


IN BANKING — cooperation with customers in 


times and bad; a primary regard for the safety of deposits. 


re 
5 


IN TRUSTS —full appreciation of conservation as the 
first responsibility of a trustee; independence in the 
selection of investments for trust funds; thoughtful 


attention to beneficiaries as well as to property. 


IN ALL RELATIONS—emphasis on quality of service 
designed to make this bank a constructive influence in 


the affairs of its customers and the business of the nation. 
These principles endure. 


They will control our course in the future as they have in 


the past. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





FPicxarp believes this message 
has a greater significance than the 


mere announcement of a new series 


of motor cars. 


For in presenting its new 1934 
motor cars, Packard is offering the 
fine car buyer a new yardstick—a 
new world’s standard with which 
all fine car values can be measured. 


And this year, more than ever, 
every dictate of sane spending sug- 
gests that you measure one fine car 
against another. 


NEW 
\ ye Aitivk | 
| PACKARD | 


For the past three years have seti 
a revolution in motor car manulac- 
turing. While some manufacturers, 
discouraged by the times, may have 
been content to mark time, others 
have seen the times as a challenge 
and have made superhuman efforts 
to improve their cars. 


Which manufacturer has gone 
farthest ? 


Packard believes it is Packard! 
Throughout the depression, Packard 
concentrated its resources on the 
problem of maxing a fine car finet 
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Packard gives the world a new Yardstick 
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e seen #0 three years, Packard crowded for your dollars. Then see if those dol- 
inufac: FP automotive progress of ten. lars will buy equal value elsewhere. 
turers, 
y have 


others i os : 
allenge # g the depression — and that 


efforts q "8 the finest Packard ever built. 


This 1934 car is the greatest of Why not telephone your Packard 
hethree great Packards produced dealer today and ask him to bring 
a new 1934 Packard to your home 
—the new Eight, the new Super- 
Eight, or the new Twelve. 

That is why Packard urges you 


is 1096 Packard as = yard: Ride in it. Drive it. Compare it P AC K hi a ll ! 9 S 4 


5 gone with every other fine car you have 


tk with which to measure a// 





mines 3 ever ridden in. Compare it with any 
|g 8 the fine car field. other fine car America or Europe 








ackard! @ THE YARDSTICK WITH WHICH TO 
Packard Ride first in a Packard. Then an offer you. MEASURE ALL FINE CAR VALUES 
on the a mall other fine cars. Discover Then decide whetheranycarother The Packard Eight.. The Packard Super-Eight 
r fine, B™t Packard can give you today than a Packard can ever satisfy you. The Packard Twelve 
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depreciated, imagine your plight as a business man if There is a further and very practical partnership exist- U.S. history 
the indispensable protection of sound Stock Company ing between Stock Company Fire Insurance and the wed on a | 
Fire Insurance had been unavailable to the owners of retail business of the country. Stock Company Fire Yourmahal w 
goods and factories and homes, and to the lenders of Insurance supports retail ude ond protects store estroyers 7 
capital who looked to those properties for the security buildings and merchandise, and, at the same time, huwks were le 
of their loans. through the hundreds of thousands of individuals : on th 
As a partner in America, Stock Company Fire Insurance identified with Stock Company Fire Insurance, gives tronsth se 
proved to be literally the foundation of the credit constant patronage to these same stores. land Sound 
structure of business. How intimately and efficiently Stock Fire Insurance n Fort Ponc 
But that is not all. serves American business is shown in an interesting because the 


1, . c t. “Y Se a resident laz 
Phe capital stock, surplus, and reserves of Stock kp booklet, “Your Silent Partner. sila — 


Fire Insurance Companies not only protect your y, A copy will be sent to you without cost, on it of duck 
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property, but, as invested, give vitality to many Ce request. See that your insurance is Stock a the sloop 
forms of American business. To utilities. To LY Company Fire Insurance. Examine your policies tonzed, tacil 
WH to make sure. no used to 
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Throughout the days of panic and depression, with the bond and mortgage interests. To the obligations of 
credit situation disorganized and with property values Federal government, states, counties, and cities. 


railroads. To banks and trust companies, to 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS - NEW YORK—385 John St. - CHICACO—222 W. Adams St. - SAN FRANCISCO—Merchants Exchange Bl # “Party got ¢ 
‘IS, NO swor 
Aemarked Ca 


STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE ‘lumber 


(tuised off d 
tesident bac 
Labor Day. 


A National Organization of Stock Fire Insurance Companies Established in 1866 


is a dependable form of insurance, practically universal in its coverage, and 
consequently vital to the public interest and the social order. Stability and 
security and service are outstanding characteristics of stock company fire ( President ] 
insurance, the exact cost of which is always definitely known in advance to Mer to per 
the policyholder. No assessments can ever be levied. Competent local agents ned gold f, 
are available everywhere for prompt and efficient service to the policyholder. cond order 
Look on your policy for an imprint to show it is issued by a “Stock Company.” 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Roosevelt Week 


“Good-by, pop!” 

“Good-by, Sistie! See you soon!” 

A yellow-haired little girl with her milk 
eth missing stood on the Dutton Lumber 
(o.’s wharf at Poughkeepsie one noon last 
week and waved frantic farewell to her 
gandfather on a big white yacht easing 
wt into the Hudson River. At the 
Nourmahal’s rail stood “pop,” otherwise 
the President of the U. S., waving back to 
his six-year-old granddaughter, Anna 
Roosevelt (‘‘Sistie”) Dall. Also on the 
wharf were “Sistie’s” flaxen-haired young 
mother, Anna Roosevelt Dall, ‘‘Sistie’s” 
vhite-haired great-grandmother, Sara Del- 
ino Roosevelt who, a few minutes before, 
tad kissed her President-son good-by. 
‘Sistie’s’”’ grandmother, Anna _ Eleanor 
Roosevelt Roosevelt, was at that moment 
motoring toward Newport with Col. Louis 
McHenry Howe. 

His Hyde Park vacation over, President 
Roosevelt cruised down the Hudson as the 
guest of Vincent Astor, realtor, banker, 
backer of the forthcoming weekly Today 
(seep. 24). With them were half a dozen 
non-political. friends—the same group that 
fished together off Florida last February 
ust before Chicago’s Mayor Cermak was 
issassinated at Miami. Above the Nour- 
nahal floated the Presidential flag—four 
white stars on a blue field. President 
Roosevelt thought it was the first time in 
U.§. history that that emblem had been 
wed on a private yacht. Heeling the 
Yourmahal were two naval watchdogs. the 
(estroyers Twiggs and Manley. News- 
huwks were left far behind. 

At dusk the Nouwrmahal rounded Man- 
hittan Island, shoved its knife-edged nose 
rough Hell Gate and out into Long 
sland Sound. By morning it was anchored 
" Fort Pond Bay near Montauk Point. 
vecause the weather was drizzly, the 

"resident lazed about all day, reading, 
sting. The third day, wearing only a 
ir of duck trousers, he went off fishing 
the sloop Orca under the guidance of 
tonzed, taciturn Captain Herman Gray, 
io used to take President Hoover out 
uulfishing in Florida. President Roosevelt 
“party got only some sea bass and por- 
‘I, NO swordfish, no bluefish, one tuna 
Remarked Captain Gray: “Fish don’t bite 
ty faster for a President than they do for 
‘plumber.” That night the Nourmahal 
Tuised off down the coast to land the 
‘Tesident back in Washington day after 
Labor Day, : 





























€ President Roosevelt issued an executive 
ner to permit the export of freshly 
mined gold for sale at world prices. A 
“cond order required gold hoarders ‘to 
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Pennsylvania, Maine and Tennessee 
“cracked down.” 


(See col. 3) 


register their holdings with the Treasury. 
How this order was to be enforced upon 
hoarders who had so far successfully defied 
the Government’s threat of prosecution 
was not explained. Presumably hoarders, 
if caught, would be prosecuted for failing 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





(see p. 51). 

@ Betore leaving Hyde Park, President 
Roosevelt motored to Albany, inspected 
two new bridges, had tea with Governor 
Lehman. It was his first visit to his old 
stamping ground since he left it as Gov- 
ernor, Jan. 2. 





“Rugged Individualism” 
v. “Robust Collectivism” 


Many a time has Henry Ford used the 
White House as a national sounding board. 
The most famed occasion was in Decem- 
ber 1929, when he rushed out of a con- 
ference with President Hoover to startle 
other tycoons with the announcement that 
he was raising wages in the face of De- 
pression. Last week the White House be- 
came a sounding board of a different sort 
for long-legged Henry Ford. 

Mr. Ford was balking at the NRA code 


for his industry. President Roosevelt 
asked Recovery Administrator Johnson 
why. General Johnson could have replied 


that Mr. Ford paid better wages (s5o¢ an 
hour) than his competitors under the code 
(43¢) but that he’ strenuously objected to 
its collective bargaining clause which 
might unionize his factories and to its pro- 
vision permitting the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce (of which Ford 
is not a member) to pry into his books 
unearth trade secrets. Whether he signed 
or not, Mr. Ford was subject to the Code’s 
provisions, could be fined $500 per day for 
its violation, could be licensed out of busi- 
But he would get no Blue Eagle 
unless he filed a “certificate of compli- 
ance.” Warned General Johnson: “I think 
maybe the American people will crack 
down on Mr. Ford when the Blue Eagle 
is on other cars and he does not have one.” 
The State Governments of Pennsylvania, 
Maine and Tennessee did “crack down,” 
said they would buy no more Ford cars 
until their maker signed up with NRA. 


What Mr. Ford proposed to do about ii 
he kept strictly to himself all last week. 
He was on vacation in his 16-room, copper- 
roofed “cabin” $100,000) at the 
Huron Mountain Club in the wilds of 
northern Michigan on Lake Superior. Son 
Edsel was taking his ease at Seal Harbor, 
Maine. One day the elder Ford was 
driven in one of his V-8’s 35 mi. to Mar- 
quette to telephone Edsel. He put the 
call through from a private room at the 
Northland Hotel. As he ambled out, 
newshawks swooped down on him to ask 
about the Blue Eagle 

“T have nothing to say,” declared Mr 
Ford. “By that I mean there is nothing 
I have to say.” 


ness. 


(cost: 


He turned and fled from the reporters. 
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National A ffairs— (Continued) 


As he climbed into his car to drive back to 
his retreat, they still heard him: “Nothing 
to say—nothing—nothing.” 

The issue thus drawn between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Mr. Ford seemed to 
involve much more than just the auto- 
mobile industry’s code. It was the first 
clean-cut major encounter between the 
new “robust collectivism” and a prime ex- 
ponent of the old “rugged individualism.” 
Mr. Ford had supported President Hoover 
in the campaign. His defiance of the 
NRA would strike at the heart of the 
President’s recovery program. General 
Johnson was deeply troubled. He did not 
want to risk a court fight against the Ford 
millions. Mr. Ford’s higher wage scale 
than the code’s weakened any boycott ap- 
peal. And there remained a chance that, 
when he did announce his plans, sly old 
Henry Ford, again with the White House 
for his amplifier, would outdo the NRA 
and his competitors in other respects than 
hours & wages. 


STATES @ CITIES 
Big Week-End 


For miles around not an empty hotel 
room could be found in Chicago. On 40 
extra Pennsylvania Railroad trains 30,000 
travelers were deposited at Union Sta- 
tion. New York Central brought in another 
20.000, the Chicago & North Western 
15.000. Air lines reported waiting lists. 
Automobiles were spotted from every 
state of the Union. At 11 o’clock Sunday 
night a wriggling, milling mob. made State 
Street look like Saturday afternoon. It 
was Labor Day week-end and Chicago 
was playing host to its largest out-of-town 
crowd in history, estimated at 500,000 
persons. 

Biggest attraction was, of course, the 
Century of Progress, which on Sunday 
broke its previous attendance record 
(272,000 on Aug. 25) to ring up 361,000 
paid admissions and rang up another 240,- 
ooo Monday when Recovery Administra- 
tor Hugh Johnson talked on Labor. But 
Chicagoland had much else to offer. In 
suburban Highland Park Virginia Van Wie 
retained her women’s national golf title 
(see p. 42). In suburban Glenview, 30,000 
a day watched the four-day International 
Air Races (see p. 44). At the Morrison 
Hotel holy men gathered for the World 
Fellowship of Faiths conference (see p. 
23). And even the stench-laden stock- 
yards made national news when, following 
a long Armour & Co. proxy battle, Armour 
directors voted down their proposed re- 
capitalization plan (see p. 51). 


TAXATION 
Repeal, Capital Stock & Profits 


Repeal rounded the two-thirds mark 
without a break in its stride last week 
when Washington became the 24th State 
to approve the 21st Amendment. Voting 
by legislative districts, the State chose 
g5 Wet delegates, four Dry ones to its 
ratification convention in October. The 
popular vote was two-to-one. 


Washington’s result prompted Post- 
master General Farley to repeat, with 
more emphasis than ever, his prediction 
that the 18th Amendment would be out of 
the Constitution by Jan. 1. Many a cor- 
porate taxpayer which was last week fig- 
uring out what it owed the Government 
and how much it would be saved by new 
levies on liquor was fervently hoping that 
“General” Farley was right. 

Last June Congress inserted four kinds 
of taxes into the National Recovery Act 
to finance the $3,300.000,000 public works 
program. These levies were to raise $227.- 
000,000 per year, were to go by the board 
when Repeal was effected. They were: 

1) An increase in the gasoline tax from 
1¢ to 13¢ per gal. 

2) A 5% tax on all dividends, to be 
withheld by the paying corporation. 

3) A 1/10 of 1% tax on the capital 
stock of corporations, with corporations 
at liberty to fix their own value. 

4) A 5% tax on corporate profits in ex- 
cess of 125% of the capital stock value. 

The law was smartly drawn so that a 
corporation that set its capital value low 
for Tax No. 3 would find itself pinched 
by Tax No. 4 on excess profits. The gaso- 
line and dividend taxes have been regu- 
larly collected since the law’s passage. 
The first capital stock tax payment was 
due last week but the Treasury obligingly 
postponed the date to Sept. 29 because 
of a delay in distributing blank returns. 
Excess profits for 1933 are taxable when 
corporations make their regular income 
returns March 15, 1934. 

When the 36th State deposits its rati- 
fication of the 21st Amendment with the 
Secretary of State, the National Recovery 
Act requires the President to proclaim the 
date of Repeal. Much depends on whether 
that date is before or after Jan. 1. If it 
is before, the gasoline tax drops back to 
i¢ per gal. and the dividend tax becomes 
void as of Jan. 1. If it is after, these 
taxes continue to operate throughout the 
calendar year of 1934 despite the fact that 
liquor taxes will also be collected during 
this period. 

The excess profits tax ceases to function 
for the taxable year following that in 
which Repeal occurs. Thus if, for ex- 
ample, the President proclaims Repeal 
Dec. 13. 1933 (the week after the ratifica- 
tion convention of the 36th State), cor- 
porations will pay on their 1933 excess 
profits on March 15, 1934 and no more 
thereafter. But if Repeal does not come 
until Jan. 5, 1934, corporations will have 
to pay excess profits taxes for 1934 on 
March 15, 1935. Most corporate taxpay- 
ers were ready last week to gamble on 
Repeal during 1933. 

Much less simple is the elimination of 
the capital stock tax after Repeal. For 
this the magic date is the July 1 follow- 
ing the President’s proclamation. From 
this tax a corporation will get relief only 
when it starts a new business year after 
that date. Thus if Repeal occurs in 1933 
a corporation on a calendar year basis 
must pay a capital levy for 1934 because 
it will be half way through that year when 
the tax goes out. 


CRIME 
A. B. A. & Federalization 


With a money-interest in crime, most 
U. S. criminal lawyers bitterly oppose 
any legal reforms which might reduce 
their clients’ chances to keep out of prison, 
Few of these criminal lawyers belong to 
bar associations. Nevertheless bar asso- 
ciation members often become, for other 
reasons, the crook-defenders’ allies jp 
fighting major changes of the criminal 
code. Where the criminal lawyer is think- 
ing of his bread & butter, his more respect- 
able and conservative colleague is think- 
ing of the Constitution. Last week the 
American Bar Association’s 56th annual 
convention at Grand Rapids was thrown 
into a professional turmoil by a U. § 
Assistant Attorney General who bluntly 
proposed that constitutional guarantees be 
suspended, all local police be federalized 
and all technicalities be dropped in a na- 
tional war against criminals. 

The proposer of this plan was Pat 
Malloy, dark, thick-set Oklahoman. He 
was born at Salix, Iowa, 48 years ago. 
When he was 14, a cyclone killed his 
mother, father, sister, two brothers. 
As a Notre Dame graduate he went to 
Tulsa, served two terms as county pros- 
ecutor, once had a murder conviction set 
aside by a judge who ruled that “the 
prosecutor’s closing argument was so elo- 
quent as to have carried the jury beyond 
justice.” For 20 years before his appoint- 
ment to the Department of Justice in 
charge of criminal cases, Pat Malloy 
busied himself profitably in the oil in- 
dustry. 

Appearing at Grand Rapids on his own 
invitation, Assistant Attorney General 
Malloy startled the assembled lawyers 
thus: 

“The suppression of flagrant, funda- 
mental crime is an important part of the 
New Deal. . . . What have I to say by 
way of practical suggestion? Apprehend 
the kidnappers, catch the racketeers and 
this reign of terrorism will cease. How’ 
Federalize the police forces of America: 
Every U. S. marshal, every State and 
county prosecuting attorney, every sherit 
and his deputy, every State police officer 
would hold a commission from the Feé- 
eral Government and be a unit under one 
directing head. . . . The militia of every 
State stands behind this federalized fort. 
It would be essential that the direction 0 
this plan be centralized under one heat 
the Attorney General. 

“Those clauses ot the Constitution the! 
would make the plan unlawful should 
suspended and the Constitution made It 
sponsive to the demands of its creation 
the preservation of national welfare. . . 
A kidnapping and racketeering statute, 
with appropriate means of enforcement, 
must and shall be the most popular statule 
on the books. A plan to wipe out these 
forms of fundamental crime is one 0! the 
chief objectives of Attorney Generd 
Homer Cummings. (3 

A. B. A. members gasped at what they 
took to be the Department of Justices 
full-fledged plan to combat crime. Fro 
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the floor rose angry cries: “Answer him! 
Unconstitutional! States’ rights! Answer 
him!” 

U. S. Circuit Judge Parker of North 
Carolina whose nomination to the Su- 
preme Court in 1930 the Senate rejected, 
solemnly warned that the Federal courts 
would stubbornly protect the States in the 
enforcement of their own criminal ‘laws. 
Exclaamed Dean Justice Miller of Duke 
Law School: “‘When the official steps out- 
side the law and the courts he provides 
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Asst. ATTORNEY GENERAL MALLOY 








Federalize the police forces of America!” 






the criminal with his greatest protection 
nd defense.” 

The A. B. A. hubbub was not stilled until 
next day when Attorney General Cum- 
tings arrived in Grand Rapids to speak 
t himself. Leaving his enthusiastic 
sistant in the lurch, he denied he ad- 
ocated a Federal constabulary, explained 
¢wanted co-operation between U. S. and 
cal police only “upon a basis of mutual 
pfulness,” insisted his plan, when ready, 
‘uld be soundly constitutional. 
Nevertheless the New Deal remained a 
ime topic of conversation at the 
In corridor talk 

















1. B. A. Convention. 
embers told one another that the ques- 
mm of NRA’s constitutionality, to say 
thing of its interpretations and adjust- 
ints, would supply the profession with 
‘entiful new business. President Clarence 
“ugene Martin espied in new Federal laws 
deliberate plan to destroy the Republic 
d substitute a social democracy.” 
larman Louis Caldwell of the Commit- 
ton Administrative Law warned that the 
“overnment may not be able to turn 
k from the present emergency program 
Wo years,” advised his colleagues to 
‘pare for a major change in judicial 
chinery. Most outspoken critic of NRA 
’ Nevada’s democratic Senator Mc- 
tan who cried: “Experiments are too 
‘ly when they strike at a principle 
lich secures individual liberty.” 

The A. B. A. also: 

Adopted a resolution opposing the Child 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 


Labor Amendment on the theory that it 
would nationalize the youth of the land. 
@ Heard a prediction by U. S. Circuit 
Judge Manton that the World Court would 
some day offer the profession a new and 
lucrative field of practice when interna- 
tional disputes between individuals were 
settled there. 

@ Elected Earle Wood Evans of Wichita, 
Kan. as its next president. 


a 


Lamson Case 


To a neat bungalow on the Stanford 
University campus near Palo Alto, Calif., 
Mrs. Julia M. Place, a real estate agent, 
drove one of her clients last Memorial 
Day. She had heard that the house was 
for rent. She rang the doorbell, waited. 
When no one came she went around to the 
back yard, found a black-haired young 
man stripped to the waist bending over a 
bonfire. He said his name was Lamson 
and that he owned the house. “There was 
nothing unusual in his actions or speech,” 
said Mrs. Place afterwards. “He asked 
me to come to the front door. I called 
Mrs. Rass, and we waited a minute or so. 
As we stood there, we heard a peculiar 
sound. It might have been an hysterical 
cry. Then Lamson opened the door and 
cried: ‘My God, my wife has been mur- 
dered!’ ” 

They rushed to the bathroom. In the 
tub was the nude, dead body of a 28-year- 


old woman, her head and arms hanging 


over the edge, the back of her head 
crushed and bloody. 
The Lamson murder case threw the 


Stanford campus and the sedate town of 
Palo Alto into frenzied gossip and wild 
surmise. The dead woman had been a 
popular Stanford co-ed before she married 
David A. Lamson, 31-year-old sales man- 
ager of the Stanford University Press. 
They were campus socialites, neighbors of 
Theodore Jesse Hoover, dean of Stan- 
ford’s engineering school and Coolidgesque 
brother of the ex-President (see cut). Dr. 
Blake Colburn Wilbur, son of Stanford’s 
President Ray Lyman Wilbur, was their 
close friend, best man at their wedding. , 
Who could have killed Mrs. Lamson? 
Her husband? The Stanford campus 
could not think so, but the State did. 
Last week David Lamson was on trial for 
murder in San Jose. 

The case against him revolved around 
the discovery of a ten-inch pipe and 
pieces of charred clothing found in the 
fire he was tending that morning. County 
Pathologist Dr. Frederick Proescher testi- 
fied that he found blood on the pipe and 
clothing, but could not say whether it was 
animal or human blood. To corroborate 
his evidence, a neighbor of the Lamsons 
testified that she had noticed heavy smoke 
coming from the fire, had smelled what 
she thought was burning flesh. The prose- 
cutor alleged that Lamson had beaten his 
wife over the head with the pipe, then 
sought to destroy all evidence in the fire. 
Witnesses were called to testify that Lam- 
son’s domestic relations were discordant, 
that he had been attentive to one Sara M. 
Kelley, Sacramento divorcée. To the jury 
was shown a ghastly photograph, enlarged 





to life size, of Mrs. Lamson’s corpse as 
found. Hearstpapers shocked their public 
by reproducing the picture seven columns 
wide. . 

The defense based its case on a single 
vital point: that Mrs. Lamson’s death 
could have been caused by an accidental 
fall. Two doctors, one of whom was 
Blake Wilbur, testified that the wounds 
on her head might have resulted from a 
blow against the bathtub rim and faucets. 
Since the evidence against Lamson was 








THEODORE HooveR 


His neighbor a murderer? 


purely circumstantial this point loomed 
important the basis for ‘reasonable 
doubt.” Desperately the prosecution 
sought to combat it. It called Dr. Arthur 
William Meyer, head of the Stanford 
anatomy department, who testified that 
Mrs. Lamson’s scalp indicated that she 
had been seized and yanked forward. 
Pathologist Proescher claimed he had con- 
ducted a personal experiment to disprove 
the accident theory. He had undressed, 
got into the Lamson bathtub, deliberately 
permitted himself to slip and hit his head 
against the bathtub rim and faucets. “I 
was not even hurt,” he testified. 

Late last week it was rumored that the 
defense would call Brother Theodore 
Hoover as a character witness for Lamson. 


RECOVERY 


2,000,000 Jobs 

When the NRA’s Blue Eagle campaign 
was launched in July, Recovery Adminis- 
trator Johnson optimistically declared its 
objective to be the re-employment of 
6,000,000 jobless by Labor Day. August 
brought its difficulties. Last week 
Labor Day came and went, General John- 
son ventured his first estimate of NRA re- 


as 


as 


employment. It was 2.000,000. 
The American Federation of Labor 
announced that 11.500.000 were still with- 


out work. It estimated that General John- 
son's efforts had upped national buying 
power by $5,000,000,000 per year. 
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Horizontal vy. Vertical 

A protracted quarrel over NRA’s labor 
policy, still the reddest-hot issue in Wash- 
irigton, last week cost Administrator John- 
son the services of his right-hand man for 
industry and seriously breached his re- 
covery organization for the first time. 
Tall, well-groomed Dudley Cates, who left 
the vice-presidency of Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan (large Chicago insurance firm) 
to serve without pay under General 
Johnson, his longtime friend, resigned as 
Deputy Administrator for Industry. His 
chief praised his loyalty, honesty and 
ability but admitted that their differences 
over interpreting the law’s collective bar- 
gaining provision were irreconcilable. The 
Cates resignation was widely regarded as 
a significant milestone in NRA’s trend 
toward a complete unionization of in- 
dustry. 

From the start General Johnson’s po- 
sition has been that NRA should be 
strictly neutral on the union issue, leaving 
workers free to choose their own methods 
of collective bargaining. Enthroned at 
NRA headquarters, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has worked night & day to 
induce them to choose its existing unions 
organized horizontally throughout industry 
on the basis of crafts. Deputy Admin- 
istrator Cates viewed this system of union- 
ization with alarm, thought that craft 
organizations were obsolete. His rational- 
ization of the problem was as follows: 

To bargain effectively workers must 
unionize. Industries are organizing from 
top to bottom as trade associations. 
Workers should scrap the old craft unions 
and organize vertically on the basis of 
industries. There should be one union for 
steel, another for automobiles, a third for 
coal, and so on. Each plant would be 
organized as a solid unit of its respective 
industrial union. For example, plumbers, 
bricklayers, electricians, carpenters and 
steel constructors, instead of belonging to 
separate trade organizations, should form 
ohe compact building union for that in- 
dustry. Likewise typesetters, pressmen, 
engravers and binders should join forces 
for one vertical union in the printing 
industry. Each industrial union should 
pick its own leaders from among its own 
shop workers. 

Deputy Cates’ proposal sounded like a 
death threat to the A. F. of L. and its 
national leaders, who saw red at mention 
of his name. Within NRA he did all he 
could to buck the A. F. of L. tide for 
horizontal unionization. Several weeks 
ago he filed with General Johnson a 
memorandum: 

“The company union appears to be 
doomed... . J An effort to harmonize 
existing attitudes of open-shop employers 
and Federation leaders is futile. To force 
the issue would precipitate a national 
crisis. ... The conventional types of 
trade unions and employers’ associations 
are both essentially provocative. . . . The 
industry should be the unit in establishing 
the field of collective bargaining. ... 
This means a vertical union in each in- 
dustry, free of domination or control by 
employers or outside labor leaders... . 
The A. F. of L. seeks to force unionization 


throughout industry and persists in mis- 
representing the NRA to achieve that end. 
. . . Forced unionization by intimidation, 
violence or misrepresentation will lead to 
strikes and maybe civil war. Their pro- 
gram ought to be stopped!” 

General Johnson was inclined to agree 
with his deputy in theory but not in prac- 
tice. He held firmly to the idea that 














Wide World 
DupLEey CATES 

“An effort to harmonize .. . is futile.” 
workers must do their own union choosing 
without any NRA promptings, even in- 
timated that Deputy Cates was breaking 
the law by trying to “stop” the A. F. of L. 
from organizing its horizontal unions. 

Upon his resignation Deputy Cates re- 
turned to his Winnetka home where he 
has what is believed to be the finest col- 
lection of Currier & Ives fire prints. Even 
these looked cooler than the labor issue 
he left behind in Washington. 


Public Works 

By last week Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes was able to make a big showing on 
public works. Of the $3,300,000,000 at 
his disposal, he had, within ten weeks, 
allocated about $1,400,000,000. But allo- 
cations hire no workers. Public agencies 
first have to sign loan agreements with the 
Government before they see a cent of 
cash. Then they have to survey their 
project again, advertise for bids, pick a 
contractor. The contractor, in turn, has 
to order his materials, assemble work 
crews. This routine explains why the flow 
of public works cash was still only an 
insignificant trickle last week and why, 
despite hopeful headlines, the country still 
has to wait weeks, perhaps months, to feel 
the full effects of this enormous spending 
program. 

Last week Public Works Administrator 
Ickes agreed to lend the Port of New York 
Authority $37,500,000 at 4% with which 
to drive a second automobile tunnel from 
Manhattan (West 39th Street) under the 
Hudson River to New Jersey (Wee- 
hawken). Work was to start in 60 days. 








The whole job would require about four 
years, directly employ about 4,000 men 
The Port Authority, operator of the pres- 
ent Holland Tube, got $10,000,000 in 
quick cash to order 50,000 tons of cast 
iron tunnel segments, 2,000 tons of special 
tunnel nuts and bolts. 

The Port Authority loan followed 
closely on the heels of another grant to 
New York City for the construction of 
a three-pronged bridge connecting Man- 
hattan, The Bronx and Queens over Hell 
Gate. The Public Works Administration 
was ready to give the city $7,200,000 out- 
right for this triborough span, lend it 
$37,000,000 more. The Triborough Bridge 
Authority had yet to sign its Federal loan 
agreement, arrange for bids on the con- 
tract. Estimated employment: 10,000, 

Last week Secretary of the Navy Swan- 
son signed contracts for 17 warships to 
be built in private yards, payment for 
which will come out of the $238,000,000 
public works fund allocated to the Navy 
(Time, Aug. 14). He also named some 
of the new craft as follows: Vincennes 
(heavy cruiser), Brooklyn, Savannah, 
Nashville, Philadelphia (light cruisers), 
Yorktown, Enterprise (aircraft carriers), 
Porpoise, Pike, Shark, Tarpon (sub- 
marines). 

Other large public works allocations of 
last week: $70,000,000 for go river & har- 
bor projects (commoniy called “pork”) 
to re-employ 40,000 men; $36,986,956 
for flood control on the lower Mississippi 
River to re-employ 34,000 men; $15- 
415.000 for 14 irrigation projects in eight 
western states; $13,600,000 for navy yard 
improvements. 

Large allotments of the last month 
included $14,153,108 to re-employ 8,000 
men making a 6-ft. channel in the Mis 
souri River for 387 mi. from Kansas City 
up to Sioux City; $63,000,000 for 4 
hydroelectric dam on the Columbia Rivet 
at Grand Coulee; $22,700,000 for a ret: 
lamation project near Casper, Wyo.; 
$11,500,000 for dredging a 9-ft. channel 
in the upper Mississippi. 

Permanently pigeon-holed last week was 
Secretary of War Dern’s proposal to ust 
$80,000,000 of public works funds to 
mechanize the Army, build more airplanes 


POLITICAL NOTES 


In a Washroom 


It is not news when a loud-mouthed 
roughneck gets a black eye. But it is news 
when a U. S. Senator in his cups commls 
a nuisance on the trouser leg of a guest a! 
a Long Island party. 

That fact accounted for the columns an¢ 
columns of space the Press of the countt) 
gave last week to the bruise which Hue! 
Pierce Long, Louisiana’s tousle-headed 
button-nosed “Kingfish,” received on his 
left eye in the washroom of the Santé 
Point Bath Club fortnight ago. 

The club was giving a Saturday night 
charity show at $6.60 per plate. Some 0» 
guests attended, among them Senator 
Long. His host was Songwriter (et 
Buck. The Senator had been drinking be 
fore he arrived at the club. His stride? 
voice rang out louder than usual 4s he 
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jarged around among the other diners. 
He sat down with strangers, made himself 
objectionable with vulgar greetings. Spot- 
ting a plump girl with a full plate before 
her, he marched to her table, snatched the 
plate from her, yapped: “You're too fat 
dready. I'll eat this.” He danced just 
once—until his partner’s husband took the 
dy away. He thrust himself behind the 
jar, shoved its tender aside, loudly pro- 
daimed that he would show the world how 
they mix and shake them in Louisiana. 
The Sands Point Bath Club is not noted 
jor decorum on Saturday nights but Sena- 
tor Long’s behavior was far over its mark. 
When about midnight the lights went 
down for the amateur floor show, Huey 
Long went shuffling off to the washroom. 
There were others there. The raucous 
Senator was impatient of any delay. Im- 
yeriously he ordered a young man to stand 
wide for the “Kingfish of Louisiana.” 
Take it easy-—take it easy,” replied the 
young man. Unable or unwilling to re- 
drain himself, Senator Long proceeded to 
commit a gross indignity upon the young 
man. When he felt what was happening 
‘his leg the young man wheeled around, 
ove his knuckles with all his might into 
the offender’s face. The Senator staggered 
tack groggily, brought up against the 
washbasins. Blood streamed down his face 
irom a cut over his left eye. Attendants 
nd friends put him back on his feet, iced 
lis eye, buttoned him up, ushered him 
irom the club. He was put into a taxi-cab, 
ent back to his Manhattan hotel where a 
house physician patched him. 

It was 36 hours before the Manhattan 
Press got wind of the Sands Point fracas. 
by that time Senator Long was in Mil- 
aukee to address the convening Veterans 
ii Foreign Wars. When a New York Sun 
porter called the Senator by long dis- 
ance telephone for his version of what 
‘appened, an angry splutter of unprintable 
jofanity came over the wire. Finally 
om his Milwaukee hotel the Louisiana 
Kingfish” issued a statement. Excerpts: 
“... I walked into the washroom. Just 
sI faced the basin and the wall someone 
‘ruck me from behind and upon my turn- 
i three or four men covered me. I saw 
ne strike at my head with a knife or 
wmething sharp and I ducked just so that 
i grazed my forehead. One man was 
ocking the door but I stumbled low 
‘rough him and managed to wriggle clear. 
‘elt blood coming down my face. 
\ehave tried to find out the persons who 
(the ganging. . . . I have been repeat- 
lly threatened. I was lucky to have 
‘caped and am grateful.” 

Senator Long’s version of the battle of 
Washroom was ridiculed by the club's 
‘uests, including Edward Pierce Mul- 
‘“oney, onetime New York Police Com- 
issioner, now head of the State Beer 
‘ord. Mr. Mulrooney, who knows many 
' gangster by sight, saw none at the club. 
‘either did Chief of Police Steven Webber 
‘Port Washington. The club’s board of 
‘Wernors found that Senator Long had 
tn hit by “a gentleman not a member of 
¢ dub.” Exploded Head Waiter Krull: 
‘nator Long is just a pig! I never saw a 
“ton conduct himself so boorishly. He 
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should not be permitted to associate with 
ladies and gentlemen.” 

Who it was that had blacked Louisiana’s 
Long’s eye was made the subject of a 
wide guessing contest. Some thought it 
was Flyer Al Williams. Others believed it 
was Police Chief Webber. Both denied the 
distinction. The Chicago Defender, Negro 
weekly, declared it was Dallas Turner, 
Negro musician at the club show, who re- 
sented the Senator’s calling him “nigger,” 
“coon” and “shine.” 

The young man who really did the deed 
is the son of a famed naval architect. 
Long Island sentiment was ready to make 
him a national hero. Owen P. White, a 
Collier’s editor, Texas-born, started a fund 
with which to strike off a special gold 
medal. Its design: a fist rampant; a King- 
fish couchant at a washbasin. 


“Aspire to Office!” 

Exuberant young Democrats from 30 
states met last week in Kansas City under 
the auspices of the Democratic National 
Committee. After listening to speeches 
by Postmaster General Farley, Secretary 
of Commerce Roper, Missouri’s Governor 
Park and Indiana’s Governor McNutt, 
they revolted against prepared addresses 
by their elders, limited them to ten 
minutes each. Likewise they threw off the 
national committee’s yoke to pick their 
own officers for the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America. 

Most famed young Democrat in attend- 
ance was moose-tall James Roosevelt, eld- 
est son of the President. As treasurer, he 
reported the clubs took in $1,846.78 last 








ti 4 
“ 
Clan... 


James RoosevELt 


“Remember what Grover Cleveland 
said. ee Pid 


year, spent $1,642.35 but still had a deficit 
of $1,947.53. The convention with a 
whoop elected him secretary. For presi- 
dent they chose Clifford Woodward of 
Des Moines. 

Secretary Roosevelt made a_ ringing 
speech: 

‘These are troublesome times! . . . Our 
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leader is appealing to all of us to unite in 
his crusade. ... Many of us, perhaps, 
have political ambitions. . . . Aspire to 
public office by all means! But remember 
what Grover Cleveland said: ‘Public office 
is a public trust.’ ” 

Since his father entered the White 
House 26-year-old Son James has become 
a political personage in Massachusetts 
where he sells insurance. He is called the 
“Crown Prince,” is supposed to aspire to 
the Governorship. ‘He has set himself up 
as an important arbiter of Federal patron- 
age for the State. Said he in a statement 
last month: “As you know, I am probably 
closest by blood and affection to the man 
who makes the appointments. I have an 
interest in knowing that the men who are 
appointed will measure up to a fair stand- 
ard of loyalty to the President of the 
wie 


——— 





Breaks for Tammany 


This autumn Tammany Hall has on its 
hands the toughest municipal campaign in 
a decade to keep John Patrick O’Brien, 
its prognathous, bumbling Mayor, in New 
York City Hall. Against Tammany is ar- 
rayed an aggressive fusion ticket headed 
by short, swart, pugnacious Fiorello La 
Guardia. City finances are in such a plight 
that Tammany must impose additional 
taxes on the eve of election. Yet last 
week Tammany got two lucky breaks 
from two grand juries in Manhattan 
which did much to pluck up its sagging 
political spirits. 

The Federal grand jury adjourned with- 
out indicting runaway James John 
(“Jimmy”) Walker for income tax eva- 
sion. For three months Federal District 
Attorney George Zerdin Medalie, a Re- 
publican leftover, had been investigating 
the onetime Tammany mayor’s finances. 
The grand jury had questioned Russell 
Sherwood, Walker’s fiscal agent, nine dif- 
ferent times without eliciting sufficient evi- 
dence to charge a crime. Sherwood stood 
his ground on the time-honored formula 
that to answer questions might tend to in- 
criminate him. Resurrection of the Walker 
case would have been a troublesome black 
eye for Tammany’s campaign. 

Tammany was saved from a_ second 
black eye when the New York County 
grand jury failed to indict anyone on At- 
torney Medalie’s charge that he knew four 
Tammany district leaders allied with rack- 
eteers. On its own initiative the grand 
jury had elected to investigate this 
charge, had heard the Federal attorney 
name names. Last week it reported that 
Mr. Medalie “frankly said he had no evi- 
dence of crime against any person but did 
mention certain matters he thought might 
be further investigated.”” That further in- 
vestigation the jury passed on to State 
Attorney General Bennett, good Brooklyn 
Democrat. 

Attorney General Bennett refused to 
touch the racketeering investigation, com- 
pleted the buck-passing cycle by sending 
the matter back to New York District 
Attorney Crain, the 73-year-old Tammany 
appointee who had declined to have any- 
thing to do with it in the first place 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Wheat Quotas 


After nearly a week of suspicious sniff- 
ing, Argentine Delegate Thomas Le Breton 
last week received in London his Govern- 
ment’s assent and signed the international 
wheat agreement, drawn up fortnight ago 
(Time, Sept. 4). By it the exporting 
countries agreed to divide between them a 
total export quota of ‘560,000,000 bushels 
of wheat for the coming year, and cut their 
exportable production 15% for 1934-35. 
The agreement runs until July 31, 1935, 
provides an advisory committee to adjust 
quotas. Importing nations agree to lower 
their tariffs when the world wheat price 
has reached 63.08¢ gold (89¢ Roosevelt) 
and stayed there four months. 

The 560,000,000 bushels of exportable 
wheat were split the following ways: 

Canada 200,000,000 


PERU =. So ween Fes se 105,000,000 
ie eee e 110,000,000 
Bok Se hte eey y- 45,000,000 


Danube countries........ * 50,000,000 

Thus 50,000,000 bushels of export wheat 
were left to be supplied by the other con- 
siderable exporter, Russia. The Soviet 
delegate signed the agreement but refused 
to limit exports to a definite figure. Diplo- 
mats and wheat experts were not per- 
turbed. Private investigations and the 
unofficial admissions of Russian delegates 
show that this year Russia will not possi- 
bly be able to export more than 50,000,000 
bushels. Reason: famine, or as Moscow 
correspondents find it wiser to say, “mal- 
nutrition.” 


—— 


“Consternation & Ravages” 


Furies of wind, rain, hail, flood and 
drought last week fell upon the Earth. 

Italy. Hail, cannonading upon Castel 
Gandolfo, Italy, killed 200 pedigreed 
chickens belonging to Pope Pius XI. 

Cuba. Hurricane groped across the 
Bahama Bank north of Cuba, turned away 
from Cuba, killed seven in the Bahamas, 
turned again and struck at Cuba’s north- 
ern hump. In Havana harbor, huge seas 
overthrew the Malecon sea wall, scattered 
stone blocks like spume, flooded the water- 
front six blocks inland to a depth of six 
feet. In full force the hurricane hit the 
port of Cardenas in Matanzas Province, 
swept a tidal wave over the city, sank a 
gunboat in the harbor, destroyed docks, 
warehouses and the railroad station, cut 
off water and light, killed 30, injured 100. 
Cardenas’ famed museum of early Cuban 
relics fell. Members of the ABC revolu- 
tionary society, police and soldiers went 
out potting for the storm-spawn of looters, 
killed five in Havana, making the hurri- 
cane’s total score more than 80 dead. By 
destroying enormous crops of sugar cane, 
blowing down sugar warehouses, it slightly 
alleviated Cuba’s glutted Sugar situation 
(see p. 22). 

Cuba’s hurricane whirled away towards 
Texas. 

Mexico. Floods, built up by torren- 
tial rains, swept down the San Alejo River 


*Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, Jugoslavia. 





in Vera Cruz, engulfed without warning 
eight women washing clothes on the river 
bank, seven children playing beside them. 
Other floods swamped suburbs of Mexico 
City, made 1,000 homeless, drowned two 
boys. 

Argentina, Drought since last May in 
several northern provinces, damaging flax 
and wheat crops by 30%, induced Catholic 
Bishops to order general prayers for rain. 

India. The great Shyok ice dam in 
Kashmir, which melts so slowly through 
spring and summer that it backs up a 








Acine 
“UncLe ARTHUR” HENDERSON 
He found a soft spot. 
(See col. 3) 


great lake behind it each year, broke, sent 
a great flood lolloping down the valley of 
the Indus River. 

China. Sixteen typhoons have struck 
at Shanghai during the past summer. All 
have missed. Last week, as. the rain- 
flooded Whangpoo River overflowed into 
Shanghai’s business district, a 17th ty- 
phoon approached to within 4o mi. of the 
city, then turned northwest. Toward 
nightfall, the typhoon changed its direc- 
tion, aimed for Shanghai. Blowing with 
cyclonic force, it piled up mountainous 
seas at the mouths of the Yangtze and 
Whangpoo Rivers, sent a four-foot torrent 
flowing through the heart of Shanghai. 
The waters islanded the National City and 
Chase National Banks and most of the big 
downtown hotels. Having done several 
millions of dollars worth of damage, the 
17th typhoon wandered northward after 
midnight. 


While the Yellow River subsided slowly 
last week, leaving more than 3,000,000 
Chinese homeless, 18 country magistrates 
in Western Shantung Province sent a re- 
markable petition to the Nanking Gov- 
ernment: 

“Rumors have been set afloat to the 
effect that bandits were responsible for the 
collapse of dikes, but meantime Liu Shih, 
the Civil Governor of Honan [province] 


has openly dispatched a brigade of troops 
to the Lanfeng district. 

“Under the pretext of safeguarding the 
province, he ordered his men to cut the 
dikes at Lanfeng and the result was a 
gruesome inundation extending over West- 
ern Shantung. The people are now in the 
midst of consternation and ravages, 

“It is a most curious incident in history 
for a high official to employ his soldiers in 
cutting dikes to make a neighboring State 
inundated, thus rendering the slaughter of 
people an amusing pastime.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Clay Cross 


For two years round, amiable “Uncle 
Arthur” Henderson has been a restless 
soul in British politics. President of the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference, one of 
the organizers and chief tacticians of the 
Labor Party, he lost his parliamentary 
standing in the National Government's 
landslide of 1931. Last week a new seat 
was provided for him to relax in. Ina 
bye-election, Clay Cross, Derbyshire re 
turned him to the House of Commons with 
a three-to-one majority over the Govern 
ment candidate, on a platform of peace 
and disarmament. The seat will be the 
softer for the knowledge that his former 
friend, white-crowned James Ramsay 
MacDonald, campaigned personally against 
him 

Government spokesmen were unper 
turbed. They pointed out that Clay Cross 
is as solidly Laborite as Georgia is Demo 
cratic. 


——e- 


Treaty Skull 
Within the same period [six months 
from the coming ito force of the lieaty 
Germany will hand over to his Britann: 
Majesty’s Government the skull of the 
Sultan Mkwawa, which was removed from 
the Protectorate of German East Afra 
and taken to Germany 
—Article 246, Treaty of Versailles 
Inside this famed skull had been the 
shrewd brain of the black Sultan Mkwawa 
of Tanganyika. Some say he died by his 
own hand, others that he was beheaded 
when his rebellion in the go’s against the 
Imperial Germanization of East Africa 
failed and he was about to be captured 
Inside the living skulls of the Negroes 0! 
East Africa grew a superstition that they 
were doomed to endless calamity until 
Mkwawa’s skull was returned to them 
The Britons who tried to rule them bribed 
the tribal chiefs into loyalty. But without 
the skull, the chiefs lost all prestige and 
power among their people. Meanwhile 
the German Government, not particularly 
anxious to help British rule in what had 
once been Germany’s great African 
colony, denied that it had ever removed 
the skull from East African territory 
Last week came evidence that Germany 
had not lied, in a letter to The East Afr 
can Standard from H. Malcolm Ross, 
British land agent in Tanganyika. | ; 
In 1921, he wrote, while custodian o 
enemy property, he had found a pile o! 
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packing cases in a German warehouse in 
the East African lake town of Bukoba. 
One “was slightly packed with sawdust 
and had a smaller case inside. This also 
was very well made and strongly fastened. 
When I opened this the contents proved 
to be a native’s-skull. Whether this was 
the skull of Mkwawa I cannot say, but 
very great care had been taken in packing 
it.” He concluded that he did not know 
what became of the skull, because he left 
it where it was. 


FRANCE 
Barlow’s Legacies 

A bitter French peasant in a Hawaiian 
grass skirt was driving a span of oxen at 
brissac near Tours last week. In the same 
ield another team pulled a heavy plow 
under the vicious prodding of a gold-laced 
spanish matador. Out in the same farm’s 
kitchen garden a Chinese mandarin was 
yatering the kohlrabi. In the stable re- 
porters found a sullen Frenchman in the 
onnet and kilts of a Gordon Highlander 
jorking manure. 

Brissac’s sartorial brilliance was all due 
io the will of the late Rufus Barlow. Born 
1 New Canaan, Conn. many years ago, 
iry little Rufus Barlow became a jockey, 
en a horse trainer, finally a bookmaker. 
ine or another of his positions took him 
0 Mexico, Argentina, South Africa, China 
nd India before he reached France as 
rainer for the great Gautier racing stables 

Bordeaux. His hobby was to collect 
ostumes from each country he visited. 

Tired of the track, Rufus Barlow retired 
3 years ago, bought a little farm at Bris- 
ac. To one thing he could never grow 
ccustomed. Spending all his life in the 
ompany of wealthy and generous sports- 

en, the close-fisted money grubbing of 

tench peasants infuriated him. It was his 

st that there was no indignity that a 

tench peasant would not accept for $100. 
lying, he proceeded to prove it. 

In his will, probated last week, he left 
gacies of 10,000 francs each ($550 
Xoosevelt) to the 18 employes on his farm, 
ath employe was also given a costume 
tm the Barlow collection. An ironclad 
use in the will provided that none of 
te legacies should be paid unless the 18 
tatees wore their fancy costumes contin- 
uly for one year. Chinese mandarin, 
sack, matador, Indian rajah and Ha- 
iiian went stolidly about their work last 
eek, counting the days. 


| GERMANY 
eneral Goring 
blond, barrel-chested Hermann Wilhelm 
ing, Premier of Prussia, Prussian Min- 
‘tof the Interior, President of the 
ichstag, Reich Minister of Aviation, has 
nultitude of gaudy self-designed uni- 
ms differing from those of other Nazis. 
‘week, to set off the doeskin military 
ik that has attracted much attention of 
he acquired a new pair of trousers, 
ing with the broad scarlet stripes of 
tonorary General of Infantry. 
ln those quiet corners where Germans 


dare talk about politics at all, Premier 
Goring’s trousers were the sensation of the 
week. The military rank of Nazi Goring, 
second most powerful man in Germany, 
was until last week just what it had been 
at the end of the War, Captain. His pro- 
motion, jumping him six full steps, came 
not from Adolf Hitler but from the Presi- 
dent, old Field Marshal von Hindenburg 
(who took 27 years to advance the same 
distance). Cautious Germans, secretly 
fearing the Nazi experiment, have long 
consoled themselves with the thought that 
the Reichswehr was not yet completely 
Nazified, that it was entirely loyal to the 
old Field Marshal. Only twice before, to 
Chancellors Bismarck and Bethmann-Holl- 
weg, has such military honor come to any 
German holding a civilian office.- Flaunted 
before the German people, Hermann Gor- 
ing’s new trousers were a symbol of the 
Army’s belief in Hitlerism. 

Having made his gesture, Old Paul saw 
to it that General Goring would still have 
military superiors. There are three living 
German Field Marshals: von Hindenburg, 
von Mackensen, and former Crown Prince 
Rupprecht of Bavaria. All three share the 
same private opinion of Adolf Hitler. At 
the same time that General Goring got 
his trousers the Chief of the Reichswehr, 
General Werner von Blomberg, was moved 
up from General to Colonel General, Ger- 
many’s highest peacetime rank. 


AUSTRIA 
Hofer, Weber, Lessing 


Hofer is a great name in the Tyrol. 
Bearded, barrel-chested Tyrolean Patriot 
Andreas Hofer, most faithful friend of the 
House of Habsburg, captured Innsbruck 
twice from French and Bavarian troops 
during the Napoleonic wars, was captured 
by Italian troops and executed at Mantua 
in 1810 under Napoleon’s orders. His tomb 
is a shrine for Austrian patriotism. From 
the Tyrol too comes Franz Hofer, an Aus- 
trian Nazi. No friend of the Habsburgs, 
eager to see his country absorbed by Ger- 
many, Nazi Hofer unwittingly added 8,000 
men to the little Austrian Army, and 
brought the active support of France and 
Britain to the struggling government of 
Engelbert Dollfuss. 

At the beginning of last week Franz 
Hofer, Nazi leader for the Tyrol and 
Vorarlberg, was a political prisoner in Inns- 
bruck jail. One midnight two men in the 
grey Norfolk jackets of the anti-Nazi 
Heimwehr drove up to the jail with a 
prisoner handcuffed between them. 

“Here is a dangerous Nazi who tried to 
escape over the border and shot a man!” 
they shouted. 

The Austrian guard peered through the 
gate. A dangerous Nazi the prisoner cer- 
tainly was. The guard recognized him as 
Siegfried Kustatcher, who had served a 
prison sentence only a few weeks before. 
He opened the gates. The fake Heimwehr 
men suddenly dropped the handcuffs, 
snapped out blackjacks and sponges soaked 
in chloroform. Chief Warden Ludwig 
rushed down to help, was overpowered too. 
At pistol-point they snatched the keys 





from the warden’s terrified wife, rushed 
Leader Hofer to a waiting automobile. In 
ten minutes every frontier post was 
warned. Shrewdly the Nazis did not make 
for the heavily-guarded Bavarian border, 
but for Italy, 20 miles away. On the 
Brenner Pass road an Austrian gendarme 
tried to stop them, was nearly run down, 
fired at the car, struck Nazi Hofer in the 
knee. At 5 a. m. the car was found aban- 
doned three miles from the Italian frontier 
at Gries. Alpine troops and gendarmes 
searched the mountainsides with blood- 
hounds, to no avail. Franz Hofer turned 
up safely over the border in Bolzano next 
morning. As soon as he was well enough 
to be moved he was lifted into a plane, 
flown back across Austria to safety in 
Bavaria. 

Weber. Only slightly less than Aus- 
tria has German Switzerland been bom- 
barded with Nazi propaganda. Stolid Ger- 
man Swiss have been unmoved at offers 
to trade their dull commercial comfort 
for the hysterical frenzy of the Third 
Reich, but last week they got mad. At 
Ramsen on the German border three Nazi 
toughs crossed the Swiss frontier, beat off 
a Swiss customs guard before he could 
summon aid, seized a Czech citizen named 
Hermann Weber, dragged him’ screaming 
into Germany. There have been a series 
of similar incidents. Switzerland’s unvary- 
ing foreign policy (MIND YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS) has kept all Swiss papers 
from any overt criticisms of the Hitler 
Government but last week even the staid, 
conservative La Suisse rapped out: 

“This truly indescribable incident must 
be the last. An energetic démarche is nec- 
essary if the facts are as related in this 
dispatch. There has been incident upon 
incident, and one does not know where 
they may lead us.” 

Lessing. At Marienbad, near the Ger- 
man border, lived bearded little Professor 
Theodor Lessing, an exile from Germany. 
A pacifist and a Jew, Professor Lessing 
had been converted to Christianity, but 
returned to Israel after students, enraged 
by his radical opinions, forced his resig- 
nation from Hanover Technical College 
and the Hitler Government confiscated 
his property. To Marienbad he fled, 
taking with him as his chief treasure the 
walking stick of the great philosopher 
Arthur Schopenhauer. Last week while 
the 18th World Zionist Congress squab- 
bled hoarsely in Prague, someone raised a 
clumsy fire ladder to the third floor win- 
dow of Professor Lessing’s bedroom. Two 
men went up the ladder, two pistol bullets 
cracked through the window pane and into 
Professor Lessing’s head. He died in his 
wife’s arms on his way to the hospital. 

Again bloodhounds were called out. 
Yelping mournfully, they led perspiring 
Czech police to the cabin of a notorious 
poacher, Max Epker, member of a Nazi 
trade union. When they got there the 
cabin was bare. Czech authorities had to 
content themselves with arresting eleven 


assorted Nazis and, like Austria, like 
Switzerland, doubling their frontier 
guards. 

Assistance. Hofer, Weber and Les- 


sing were just what the Dollfuss Govern- 
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ment needed to point up the Hitler menace 
to the peace of Europe, and it used them 
to the hilt. Quickly came the little Chan- 
cellor’s reward. Worried Italy, France, 
Britain gave Austria permission to in- 
crease her regular army of 22,000 men to 
30,000, the full strength allowed under the 
Treaty of St. Germain, “as long as the 
special conditions exist,” as long as Adolf 
Hitler is Chancellor of Germany. Permis- 
sion included a good deal more than add- 
ing another 8,oco0 men to Austria’s long- 
term volunteers. Excitable old General 





Keystone 
THE LATE THEODOR LESSING 
From a ladder-top, two pistol shots 


Karl Vaugoin, Minister of War, blurted 
out: 

“A new army system will be adopted 
this week. A second army will be 
established which will give its members six 
months of compulsory training. We will 
call up every half-year from 8,000 to 10,- 
ooo men. A second body of troops 
will be set up, led by officers and under- 
officers of the army. .. . It may be re- 
garded as the first step toward universal 
military service.” 

Italy, France, Britain might be willing 
that such a thing should occur, but they 
certainly did not want it blurted out in 
this rude manner, for it meant the prac- 
tical revision of one of the sacrosanct War 
treaties, and if Austria could win revision 
on a small point, here was an opening 
wedge for Germany! Loudly they in- 
sisted that they were not permitting com- 
pulsory service, that the new volunteers 
were to be admitted only for as long as 
the “special conditions” lasted. Chastened 
General Vaugoin subsided, knowing that 
in three years Austria will have not 30,- 
ooo men, but a trained reserve of 78,000 
men and, if the Allies will only shut their 
eyes to forbidden siege guns and planes, 
a real army. 


Nuremberg. Precariously clinging to 


the neck of the dragon he has created, 
little Adolf Hitler saw the world more 
unified against Germany than at any time 
since 1918, and preparing to do something 
about it. It was time for Hitlerism to 
pull its horns in once moyxe, and that Hand- 
some Adolf proceeded to do with superla- 
tive skill. In medieval Nuremberg, home 
of Die Meistersinger and Albrecht Durer, 
scene of the first public Nazi review, yet 
anotker huge Nazi fiesta was under way. 
Bands blew their lungs out, flags fluttered 
from every housefront, tens of thousands 
of Nazis tramped their feet sore. Inns- 
bruck’s Franz Hofer was carried to the re- 
viewing stand on a stretcher and fireworks 
were set off with such complete disregard 
of the consequences that 50 people were 
rushed to hospitals, hundreds fainted. 

Two speeches had to be made, one to 
keep Nazi enthusiasm at the correct state 
of effervescence, another to pacify foreign 
opinion. ‘To serve the first, Handsome 
Adolf made use of his old punching bag, 
Jewry, not so stupid a move in view of the 
active anti-Semitism in Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, as it seemed to Britain 
and the U. S. 

“If the great German historian Momm- 
sen characterized Jewry as a ferment of 
decomposition in the life of nations,’ he 
proclaimed, “then decomposition in Ger- 
many is far advanced. . . . If, therefore, 
National Socialism with ferocious deter- 
mination fought against the stealthy col- 
lapse of the Occident, it did so in recogni- 
tion of the not yet destroyed values innate 
in civilized nations.” 

Next came the military retreat, couched 
in these shrewd words: 

“The world should not see in our 
gathering here an expression of a wish 
to acquire new laurels on the battlefield. 
The German people are conscious of the 
fact that no war could come which could 
ever give us more honor than we acquired 
in the last one. For it was greater honor 
to hold off, bravely, courageously, 
valiantly, a superior force for four and 
one-half years, than it was an honor for 
20 nations to conquer one nation. 

“We do not need to rehabilitate the 
honor of our people on the battlefield. 
There nobody has taken it from us. Only 
one disgrace has befallen us. It was not 
in the West, not in the East, but back 
home. This disgrace [boring from with- 
in by Jews and Communists] we have 
made good again.”’ 


RUSSIA 
Premier Goes Shopping 

A man in workman’s clothes looking a 
bit like Charles Augustus Lindbergh with- 
out a shave walked out of Moscow’s 
Kremlin one day last month, across vasty 
Red Square and stopped at a line of com- 
mon folk waiting outside a State store. 
He asked the man at the end of the line, 
“What are you waiting to buy, Comrade?” 

“Soap,” said the Comrade. 

The stranger joined the line. After an 
hour’s shuffling forward, he was given a 
sticky handful of some noisome stuff. He 
asked the surly clerk for change, was told 
there was no change ir the store. He 


patiently asked for wrapping paper. The 
clerk jeered, “Afraid you'll get your hands 
soiled?” The stranger asked, “Where is 
the manager?” The clerk handed him , 
piece of newspaper to wrap his handful 
told him the manager was “upstairs some- 
where.” Upstairs he went, gingerly hold- 
ing his handful. Clerks sent him from de. 
partment to department for more than an 
hour, finally told him the manager was out 

The patient man suddenly looked angry 
his cold eyes turned colder. Dropping his 
humility, he barked, “I want the manager 








Wide World 
DANIEL G. SULIMO\ 


Soap from garbage made him roar. 


of Store 134 and I want him quickly ] 
am Sulimovy.” 

The manager's secretary blenched. The 
shopper was indeed Daniel G. Sulimov, 
since 1930 Chairman of the Council o! 
People’s Commissars of the Russian S0- 
cialist Federated Soviet Republic, com- 
prising nine-tenths of the Soviet Union 
Before becoming the equivalent of Pre 
mier of an area two and one-half times a 
big as the U. S., he had headed the Soviet 
commission inspecting U. S. railways, had 
been Vice Commissar of Transportation 
When the manager of Store 134 cam 
cringing into view, Premier Sulimov roaret 
“Do you call this soap?” and hurled the 
handful on the floor. His preliminary 
investigation showed that the stuff had 
been made from garbage, that several 
manufacturing and distributing officials 
had diverted the fats assigned for Soviet 
soap, sold them for their own profit. 

In most modern states a small case © 
simple graft would not be news. But 4 
Premier Sulimov maintained last week his 
public rage, his investigation of th 
garbage soap, a tremor ran through Soviet 
officialdom. In Soviet Russia simple grat 
is punishable by death. 


——_- 6 
Karakhan Out? 

The Soviet Government was doing evety- 
thing in its power last week to show that 
it meant no harm to any other nation 
In Rome a non-aggression pact Wl 
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ltaly was signed. A guest in the still mag- 
niicent English Gothic Morosov Palace 
(now the Foreign Office guest residence) 
and there plied with champagne and 
caviar blint was bulky, friendly Edouard 
Herriot of France. Holding no govern- 
ment post, Citizen Herriot smiled a 
meat deal and said nothing. All Mos- 
cow was convinced that new Franco- 
Russian trade agreements were brewing, 
ielt that the old problem of the 20 billion 
$4,000,000,000) gold franc loan made by 
France to the Imperial Government, repu- 
diated by the Soviet, was due for another 
airing. Even the Red Army was fairly 
yeaceable last week. For weeks past two 
Moscow military factories have devoted 
their energies not to engines of death but 
oa colossal 25,000-cubic-meter gas bag. 
The balloon and its aluminum gondola was 
fnished last week, only waiting good 
weather to attempt a stratosphere flight. 
The most spectacular example of Soviet 
docility came from the Foreign Commis- 
ariat. It was discovered that tall, swart 
leo M. Karakhan had been quietly trans- 
fred from his important post as chief of 
the Far Eastern section of the Foreign 
Office, will in the future busy himself with 
the Near East. And a Moscow court last 
wek gave stiff jail sentences to four 
Russian coastguardsmen who last July 
tilled three Japanese crab fishermen. 
Impressed reporters have called Vice 
Commissar Karakhan the “‘cleverest living 
\siatic.” An Armenian with Turkish fore- 
tears, he was educated in Vladivostok and 
made his career the winning of China for 
Communism and the Soviet. He went to 
China in 1923 to negotiate a Chinese- 
wiet treaty of recognition and agreement. 
\ccepted as Ambassador at Peking in 
924 he worked hard for two years to ac- 
omplish his dream. Brilliant talker, genial 
ost, Leo Karakhan is also one of the few 
thletic Soviet leaders: he plays first-rate 
emis. His house in Peiping became a 
ieeting place for the intelligentsia of 
wth China. He picked the growing Na- 
\onalist movement as the coming power 
1 China, gave it money and support. His 
wmesis was wily Old Chang Tso-lin of 
Manchuria, captor of Peiping in 1926, 
iways an enemy of the Soviet. Leo 
Mirakhan was recalled to Moscow, but in 
W disgrace. Stalin knew how near he had 
ome to succeeding. 

His eclipse last week was due to one 
ing: unalterable opposition to the sale 
ii Russia’s section of the Chinese Eastern 
failroad to Japan. Because the Soviet 
lares at this point risk no open break with 
ipan, Steel Man Stalin was firmly pre- 
ited to sacrifice both his railroad and his 
ice Commissar. 


JAPAN 
lajcadio Koizumi 


Than Japan and Greece not even Liberia 
id Labrador would appear to have less in 
mmon. Yet one day last week several 
‘niling members of the Japanese Legation 
1 Athens joined several swart Greek Cab- 
aa Ministers on a little steamer and 
wled out to the Ionian island of Leucadia 
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(Santa Maura) to honor a common pride: 
the late exotic Lafcadio Hearn. 

The Irish Free State, New York and 
New Orleans might appropriately have 
joined the celebration. Self-named in 
honor of his birthplace, Lafcadio Hearn 
was the son of a Greek woman and an 
Irish surgeon-major stationed on the is- 
land during the British occupation that 
followed Waterloo. After indefinite school- 
ing at a Roman Catholic College in Great 
Britain he went to the U. S., worked as 
a waiter in New York, then moved to Cin- 
cinnati where State laws prevented his 








N.Y. Public Library 
THE LATE LAFCADIO HEARN 


He could smell a brunette from a blonde. 


marrying his octoroon mistress. Next move 
was to New Orleans where he worked on 
the Times Democrat, wrote the sketches 
of Creole life that first brought him wide 
attention. 

In 1890, Greek-Irish-American Lafcadio 
Hearn went to Japan to promote trans- 
Pacific travel for the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad. He was fascinated by the coun- 
try and the life, took a Japanese wife, 
Setsuko Koizumi, daughter of a Samurai. 
So that he could more easily become a 
Japanese citizen, he was adopted by Set- 
suko’s family, changed his name to Ya- 
kumo (Eight Clouds) Koizumi and later 
turned Buddhist. He got a job as Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in Tokyo’s 
Imperial University. At that time West- 
ern popular knowledge of Japan was still 
very Gilbert & Sullivan. Lafcadio Hearn 
took the real Japan to the English-speak- 
ing world just as a neurotic French naval 
officer named Louis Marie Julien Viaud 
(Pierre Loti) was taking it to France. 

In Tokyo on Sept. 26, 1904 Yakumo 
Koizumi died, leaving four children, three 
of whom still live in his house. An in+.:lid 
for several years before his death, he iad 
been blind in one eye since he was 16, was 
painfully nearsighted in the other. As his 
sight failed he developed a hyper-acute 
sense of smell. It was Lafcadio Hearn’s 
boast that he could smell the difference 
between a brunette and a blonde. 





Again, “Ye '-w Peril” 

William Randolph Hearst, in whose fer- 
tile mind the stern duties of a patriot and 
the hot desires of a journalist are con- 
stantly interbreeding, raised his head 
alertly at Japan’s announcement, last 
spring, that though she had withdrawn 
from the,League of Nations, she had no 
idea of relinquishing her League-given 
mandate over the Marianne, Caroline, 
Palau, Yap and Marshall Islands in the 
Pacific (Time, April 3). The Yellow Peril 
has for 30 years been a great circulation- 
getter for the Hearstpapers, which the 
Hearst-whooped Spanish War put on the 
map. Here came the Yellow Peril to 
squat permanently between the U. S.- 
possessed Philippine and Hawaiian Islands! 
And every one knows that a War Party 
has been dominant in Japan for two vears! 
Publisher Hearst last week slathered his 
papers with a half-page editorial and half- 
page map under the screamer line: “Only 
Preparedness Will Prevent War.” It 
sounded alarming even for alarmist Pub- 
lisher Hearst. Excerpts: 

“But when Japan takes strategic steps, 
preliminary to the occupation of the Phil- 
ippines and Hawaii, and the prosécution 
of her long contemplated war upon the 
United States, that IS our American bus- 
iness; and this newspaper advises our 
Government at Washington to take heed 
and prepare. 

“ .. Japan... has driven a strategic 
wedge of Japanese dominion between the 
two American island possessions, the 
Philippines and the Hawaiian Islands. 

“Japan’s purpose is obviously to absorb 
both of these American possessions at the 
psychological time. 

“The Philippines we are helping the 
Japanese to acquire through our political 
corruption and stupidity. 

“‘When they have got the Philippinesand 
added them to the island mandate they 
have refused to give up, the Japanese 
Empire will be half way across the Pacific 
and able to contact and control the 
Hawaiian Islands, which they now pop- 
ulate. 

“Moreover, Japan will have greatly in- 
creased her population by these acquisi- 
tions. 

“The war between Japan and the United 
States, long considered possible, will then 
be inevitable, projected by our neglect of 
our rights and duties as a nation, by our 
dull indifference to our public welfare, 
and by our shortsightedness in not seeing 
the obvious menace which has been im- 
pending 

“We will then enter the war under the 
greatest possible disadvantage, while 
Japan will have acquired the greatest pos- 
sible advantages. , 

“If our democracy continues to be as 
dull in defense as it has always been, the 
attack will find us unaware and unpre- 
pared, and as a consequence Japan may 
establish herself as the permanent dom- 
inant power of the Pacific, forbidding us, 
as defeated Germany was forbidden, to 
operate certain classes of ships, or to com- 
pete with the victor in any way in its 
waters, and possibly compelling us to pay 
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a great indemnity and to surrender to her 
some part of our Pacific Coast mainland. 

“Such disasters have been inflicted be- 
fore by alert, aggressive military nations 
upon easy going, indifferent pacifist na- 
tions whose government was neglectful, 
short-sighted and incompetent. .. .” 

Observers, noting Publisher Hearst’s 
prediction for future reference’, recalled 
with comfort that best opinion in Japan, 
as reported to last month’s Institute of 
Pacific Relations meeting at Banff, is that 

Russo-Jap war—almost equally rich in 
copy for Hearstpapers—will undoubtedly 
precede any Hearst-Jap war. 


CUBA 
Again, Revolution 

Hurricane and revolt again struck Cuba 
last week. Provisional President Carlos 
Manuel de Cespedes had left Havana for 
Sagua la Grande in north central Cuba to 
survey the storm damage and relief mea- 
sures (see p. 18). Locum tenens at 
Havana was Col. Horacio Ferrer, onetime 
Army surgeon and oculist who last month 
refused the Army’s nomination as Provi- 
sional ‘President. Early in the week, to 
deal with the restless Army, President de 
Cespedes made Col. Ferrer Secretary of 
War. Secretary Ferrer promptly barked: 
“The natural orgy that followed 
Machado’s overthrow is over. The troops 
henceforth will observe discipline. 

The forces of the Army will be used to 
protect all interests against any attempts.” 

At 10 o’clock last Monday evening 
Sergeant Fulgencio Batista and other en- 
listed men of Camp Columbia, Army post 
where the revolution against the Machado 
regime originated, called upon their offi- 
cers, politely asked some to submit to ar- 
rest, others to go to their homes. The 
officers complied. Sergeant Batista be- 
came “chief of staff” of a revolt which 
swiftly spread to Army outposts, to the 
Navy, to the rural guards. Under the full 
moon enlisted men rushed machine guns 
to significant Havana corners. Civilian 
Havana slept. No one was known to have 
been killed as immediate result of the new, 
non-commissioned officers’ revolt. 

Secretary of War Ferrer hastened to 
Army general staff headquarters at Castillo 
de la Fuerza. The enlisted men in com- 
mand there listened to his pleas to “ob- 
serve discipline,” sent him home downcast. 

A special train rushed to fetch President 
de Cespedes from his hurricane inspection. 
At the Presidential Palace waited his 
flustered cabinet. He arrived. In one 
room sat the cabinet, in another the men 
who proposed to form a new government. 
The cabinet resigned. Provisional Presi- 
dent de Cespedes left the Presidential 
Palace for his private home, declaring: 
“Now is the time for others to assume the 
government.” 

U. S. Ambassador Welles twice tele- 
phoned U. S. Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull. Secretary Hull wirelessed President 
Roosevelt who, asleep, was gliding up the 
Potomac on the yacht Nourmahal, his 
vacation at end. Upshot: a U. S. cruiser 
and two destroyers hurried to Havana 
Harbor, one destroyer to Santiago. 


Clipped Ambassador Welles in Havana 
to the revolting non-commissioned offi- 
cers: “If the military leaders of the move- 
ment will guarantee lives and property and 
maintain peace and order, the sovereignty 
of Cuba can be saved.” 

Professed aim of last week’s revolt was 
a new provisional government, which 
would call a constituent assembly to meet 
before the general election which Provi- 
sional President de Cespedes had promised 
to hold next February. Until February 
the old-fashioned Cuban Constitution of 
1901 was to be reinstated. Immediate 
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sugarmen viewed him with alarm. 
cause of the enlisted men’s dissatisfaction 
was President de Cespedes’ proposal to re- 
duce their numbers and pay. 


Fundamental to everything, however, is 
the national, sugar-coated impoverishment 
with which President de Cespedes had 
hoped to tussle this week. 

Throughout Cuba the labor unions, re- 
leased after eight years’ suppression, were 
agitating among the unorganized sugar- 
mill and cane field workers of the interior, 
who get an average wage of 20¢ a day. 
Demanding an increase to 50¢ a day, the 
labor leaders called strikes all through the 
interior, began to recruit by force and in- 
timidation. Violence flared up in other 
Cuban industries. 

To Cuba’s aid last week President 
Roosevelt sent the best man he could find, 
his own Braintruster Adolf Augustus Berle 
Jr., the R. F. C.’s soft-spoken little rail- 
road credit manager, an expert on Carib- 
bean law and economics. Last week in 
Washington U. S. sugar refiners broke out 
at a hearing of the commission on U. S. 
sugar marketing and accused vibrant Mr. 
Berle, acting as the Farm Adjustment Ad- 
ministration’s counsel, of being ‘“‘prej- 
udiced in favor of refining interests in 
Cuba.” Two days later President Roose- 
velt appointed Mr. Berle financial adviser 


to the U. S. Embassy in Cuba. He e¢. 
pected to spend a fortnight sizing up the 
Cuban Treasury and Cuban sugar. His 
findings will be “made available to the 
Cuban Government.” With Mr. Berle las 
week went another financial adviser, John 
Laylin, special assistant to Under-Secre. 
tary of the Treasury Dean Acheson, The 
two were expected to be back in Washing. 
ton before Ambassador-designate Jefferson 
Caffery goes to Havana to take the place 
of temporary Ambassador Sumner Welles 
To show Cuba’s good faith President de 
Cespedes last week earmarked $194.00 
for payment of interest and amortization 
charges on the $50,000,000 loan from th 
House of Morgan, another $1,200,000 t 
pay off two of the five coupons in arrears 


on Cuba’s $20,000,000 public works bond 


issue. 


Meanwhile last week Gerardo Machad 
y Morales was traveling from Nassw 
Bahama Islands, to Montreal. 
in belts, 
cabins. When the ship docked at Hami 
ton, Bermuda, 


the gangway. Bermuda’s Chief of Polic 
hastened up, spoke in his ear. Machad 
& friends went back to their cabins, Aske 
by newshawks what would be his last wis 
if he knew he were about to die, her 
plied: “That Cuba might always be a fr 
and sovereign State.” He added: “If! 


had my Presidency to live again, I would 


” 


do the same thing. 

At Montreal, two Cuban _ bodyguar(s 
rushed him down the gangplank into 
Waiting automobile. Canadian poli 


formed around him, escorted him at break: 


neck speed to the Mount Royal Hot 
Safe in the suite which General Italo Bal! 
occupied two months ago, he told news 
hawks: “We have with us barely sufficier 
pocket money to meet our traveling &- 
penses. All my property, real and other 
wise, is in Cuba and I have no money i! 
any bank outside of Cuba.” 

Asked whether he thought U. § 
fluence had explode -d the first revolutio: 
he replied, “That is a question 1 woul: 
not care tc answer.” He went on: 
will stay here for about three ia 
Here I feel I am safe. . I am 0 
afraid, I am ready to go back to Cuba! 
face either civil or military trial if Ci 
gives me a guarantee of my perso! 
safety. 

In Havana the day before soldiers had 
laid hands on Machado’s _ thick-witt 
brother Carlos near the Cabana Fortres 
As a retired Colonel, Carlos was jailed 
the Cabana Fortress to answer militar 
charges of misappropriating public func: 

Havana dock workers announced th 
they would not unload cargoes from “( 
tain places, those countries giving ha 
tality to Machado. In this way tt 
will make it impossible for him to ts 
shelter in any place, making life for li 
as impossible as he made it for so mi 
thousands. Alarmed were the 4 
sociated Potato Shippers of New Brut 
wick who had expected a fine export bu 
ness this season with Cuba whose 19% 
potato crop is nearly nil. 





With gun: 


he and his friends ate in their 


he waited until the dock 
was clear, then appeared at the head oi 
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RELIGION 


Fellowship of Faiths 

A notable side attraction at the Chicago 
World’s Fair of 1893 was the Parliament 
of Religions, gotten up by the Rev. John 
Henry Barrows of Chicago. Opened with 
a prayer by the late great James Cardinal 
Gibbons, the Parliament brought to the 
U.S. for the first time such exotic foreign 
religionists as the Swami Vivekananda. 
To the U. S. popular mind it gave the first 
smatterings of an esoteric subject, Com- 
parative Religions, and the first inklings 
that Oriental faiths, after all, had their 
points, 

For the 1933 World’s Fair in Chicago 
there was some talk of duplicating the 
original Parliament. Nothing came of it. 
Piety at the Fair is represented by Chris- 
tian Scientist and Roman Catholic exhib- 
its, and a long, L-shaped Hall of Religions 
wih a Gothic tower, containing such 
churchly wares as Protestants have cared 
to show (notably the silver Chalice of 
Antioch which may have been the Holy 
Grail, and Col. Henry Stanley Todd's vir- 
ile portrait of Christ—Time, April 17). 
Nearest thing to a Parliament is a corol- 
lary to the Fair which opened last week 
at the Hotel Morrison—the World Fellow- 
ship of Faiths. 

Fathered by a bushy-haired, oldtime so- 
cal worker named Charles Frederick 
Weller and a chubby little Hindu named 
Kedernath Das Gupta, the World Fellow- 
ship has for chairman famed Methodist 
Bishop Francis John McConnell, for 
honorary presidents Jane Addams and 
Herbert Hoover (who let his name be 
wed “if anyone thought it would be of 
any help’’). 

Last week in the Cameo Ballroom of the 
Hotel Morrison, speakers of all creeds and 
colors, many of them world-famed, arose 
oe by one. Before the sessions ended 
there were to have been 263 of them. 

A distinguished visitor was “the seventh 
tichest man in the world,” the temporal 
and spiritual head of nearly 2,500,000 
Hindus and Moslems—His Highness Sir 
Sayaji Rao III, the Maharaja Gaekwar 
of Baroda. In his Who’s Who paragraph 
the bulky, 70-year-old Gaekwar notes that 
he “receives a salute of 21 guns.” When 
he visited the World's Fair last week, to 
his and its immense delight he got his 
silute, Fair President Rufus Dawes had 
soldiers drawn up along Michigan Avenue 
and marched with the Gaekwar in pomp 
befitting the Fair’s first visiting chief-of- 
State, 

Reputed the most progressive of Indian 
potentates, first (40 years ago) to make 
unversal education compulsory, and lately 
0 permit divorces, the Gaekwar has 
amazed his Hindus by building a mosque 
lor Mohammedans, amazed both sects by 
sitting down with Untouchables. Last 
week in Chicago, having told the World 
fellowship that any religion needs first 
“decoding—that the modern man may 
understand it, and then ‘debunking’ that 
the modern man may respect it,” the 
Gaekwar received the Press in his bunga- 
low atop the Hotel Morrison. 

“There is not much difference between 
the religions,” said he. “It is what results 
service that counts. I am trying to 





bring my priests to this idea, to get them 
away from forms. At home I wear a little 
red mark on my forehead and the proper 
turbans and costumes. . . . I might apply 
it here by saying that a man’s dress and 
the color and form of his caste marks 
would show from what city and what 
church he came. A New York Presby- 
terian would wear a certain sign. A Chi- 
cago Methodist would have another mark. 
I am a very rich man, and so people ap- 
proach me with special marks of rever- 
ence.” And the Gaekwar demonstrated by 
placing folded hands on his forehead. 

Invited to attend the Chicago meetings, 
Mahatma Gandhi cabled Bishop McCon- 
nell last May: CAN REPLY ONLY 
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Keystone 


GAEKWAR OF BARODA 


Chicago gave him 21 guns. 


AFTER BREAK FAST. Last week he 
added: FELLOWSHIP FAITHS AT- 
TAINABLE ONLY BY MUTUAL RE- 
SPECT IN ACTION FOR FAITHS 


SORRY VISIT OCTOBER UNLIKELY. 

At the opening session last week a mes- 
sage was read from England’s Laborite 
Arthur Henderson, who a few days later 
got back into Parliament after a two-year 
absence (see p. 18). Of thé comatose 
World Disarmament Conference of which 
he is president, he wrote: “I have stead- 
fastly refused to contemplate the possi- 
bility of failure. But we shall reach 
our goal only if the efforts of the world’s 
governments are strengthened and guided 
by the firm purpose and steady pressure 
of their peoples.” 

Cinema propaganda for peace was urged 
by Professor Francis J. Onderdonk of the 
University of Michigan. More exciting 
was young Yoshiaki Fukuda, head of Ja- 
pan’s Konkokyo (Shinto) sect (not to be 
confused with the Tenrikyo sect, whose 
Patriarch Shozen Nakayama, also at the 
Parliament, talked about the sect’s found- 
ress, his great-grandmother—Time_, Aug. 
28). Shintoist Fukuda flayed as “senti- 
mental” any pacifism which ignores “hin- 
drances”—such as Japan’s need for terri- 
tory. Shintoist Fukuda, like Publisher 
William Randolph Hearst (see p. 21) and 
members of last fortnight’s Banff confer- 
ence, admitted war between Japan and 
the U. S. is not impossible. 


MEDICINE 


Sleep Scourge (Cont’d) 

By last week the plague of epidemic 
encephalitis (sleeping sickness) sweeping 
St. Louis County had become the most 
virulent in U. S. history. Four hundred 
and seventy-five cases had been reported, 
60 victims were dead. Encephalitis con- 
tinued to strike sporadically throughout 
the nation (56 deaths from it outside 
St. Louis in recent months) but nowhere 
else was the disease epidemic. Nor were 
the peculiar symptoms of St. Louis’ 
variety of encephalitis duplicated else- 
where. No St. Louis patient fell into the 
deep stupor which occurs in 80% of en- 
cephalitis cases. 

Last week Dr. James Payton Leake, 
Federal epidemiologist, declared it too 
early to estimate the extent of the disease’s 
after-eifects, commonly tragic, in St 
Louis. But its active ravages were enough 
to bring U. S. Surgeon-General Hugh 
Smith Cumming to St. Louis, and for him 
to order twelve more of his U. S. Public- 
Health Service experts to join the three 
already there. It made him decide to ask 
President Roosevelt for $25,000 from the 





$400.000 Federal fund for combating epi- 
demics. In the laboratories of Washington 
and St. Louis Universities medical scien- 


tists worked desperately. to find the dis- 
ease’s cause, carrier, cure 

In the midst of this strenuous activity 
Dr. Margaret Gladys Smith, assistant 
pathologist at Washington University 
School of Medicine, strolled into the lab- 
oratory of her superior, Dr. Howard An- 
derson McCordock, and casually picked 
up some slides of kidney tissue from dead 
encephalitis victims. Dr. Smith popped 
the slides under a microscope. 

Some of the cells were abnormally large. 
By means of stains she discovered inside 
these oversized cells small bodies called 
intranuclear inclusions. These are the 
only visible evidence of the presence of a 
disease-causing virus, so subtle that it 
passes readily through a porcelain filter. 

Dr. Smith, 36, is a Johns Hopkins 
graduate, small, shy and darkly attractive. 
When newshawks besieged her day after 
the announcement of her discovery, she 


made Dr. McCordock answer most of 
their questions. He carefully explained 
that she had not, as the Press first 


leaped to announce, isolated the virus of 
the disease. She had simply demonstrated 
the presence of a virus. To establish that 
it was the virus of- encephalitis, it would 
have to be isolated and passed through a 
series of animals. If these developed the 
disease’s symptoms, then would come the 
work of producing a serum. 

Chief stumbling-block so far has been 
Medicine's failure to transmit encephalitis 
among experimental monkeys, rabbits and 
guinea-pigs. Last week Superintendent 
William Patton of the St. Louis 
County Hospital cautiously suggested that 
man alone may be susceptible to epidemic 
encephalitis. In Baton Rouge, La., Her- 
bert Brown, tuberculous  ex-soldier, 
promptly offered himself as a human sub- 
ject. Said he: “I cannot hope to be an 
old man. I cannot work and would like to 
do something useful for the world before 


I die. 


George 
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“Today” 

What Vincent Astor does not know 
about publishing magazines would doubt- 
Jess fill the log-book of his yacht Nour- 
mahal, What William Averell Harriman 
does not know about it would fill the 
minute-book of his Union Pacific board 
of directors. Mr. Harriman’s sister, Mrs. 
Mary Harriman Rumsey, chairlady of 
the NRA Consumers Advisory Board, 


The magazine would be 24 _ pages, 
printed on newsprint, without a cover. 
rice: 5¢ the copy. First print order: 
100,000 copies or more. Advertising 
(“You bet your life we want it!’) would 
not be declined but it was planned to break 
even on circulation income, with American 
News Co. and the national Democratic 
machine as salesmen. 


Mr. Moley: “In no sense will it be an 





BACKER Astor, Epitor Mo.ey, 








International 
3ACKER HARRIMAN 


They have Arthur Brisbane’s blessing and Virgil Vercingetorix McNitt. 


once backed a friend, William Johnson, in 
an ambitious but unsuccessful Editors’ 
Feature Service (newspaper syndicate), 
but she is no editorial genius. Neither, for 
popular purposes, is Raymond Moley, 
criminologist, economist and_ erstwhile 
chief of President Roosevelt’s Brain Trust, 
whose resignation therefrom last fortnight 
was explained on the grounds that he was 
to serve the New Deal by editing a weekly 
magazine to be financed by the other three 
(Time, Sept. 4). The practical brains of 
the group seemed to be a fifth figure, 
Board Chairman Virgil Vercingetorix Mc- 
Nitt of McNaught (McNitt) newspaper 
syndicate, onetime publisher of defunct 
McNaught’s Magazine (like Plain Talk). 
3ut Mr. McNitt has been headed toward 
retirement lately, so last week when 
Messrs. Astor, Harriman & Moley an- 
nounced further details about their weekly, 
observers concluded that if it did nothing 
else the subsidy would afford employment 
to a few unoccupied literati. 

Ever since last summer’s campaign 
Franklin Roosevelt & friends have felt the 
need of a magazine through which the 
New Deal could be expounded and illus- 
trated to the masses. Both Mr. & Mrs. 
Roosevelt wrote for the gum-chewing 
Macfadden Press. After inauguration the 
Roosevelt secretariat was encouraged to 
talk by radio and write for publication. 
Professor Moley was most prolific, turning 
out a “State of the Nation” colyum for 
the McNaught syndicate, less readable but 
more helpful than Democrat Al Smith’s 
monthly pieces in the New Outlook. In 
elaborating their plans last week, Backers 
Astor & Harriman did not say just what 
Editor Moley’s contribution to their organ 
would be, but they gave these details: 

They had Arthur Brisbane’s consent and 
blessings to use the title “Today.” (They 
had considered “Looking Forward” and 
“These Times.” Wags had suggested “As- 
torisks” and ““Moley, Just Moley.’’) 


Administration organ or a party organ. ... 
It would be better to say we are all Roose- 
velt-for-President. .. .” 

Mr. Astor: “I don’t know. Tl go 
farther than that.” 

Mr. Moley: “We want this to be a very 
popular journal written in plain, square- 
toed English for the man in‘the street and 
the man on the farm. We are not forget- 
ting the man on the farm.” 

Interviewer: “Would you welcome a 
contribution from Cordell Hull?” 

Mr. Moley: “Well, I won't answer that 
now. I think—” 

Mr. Astor: “You can’t tell what a pub- 
lisher might want.” 


Minnesota Monopoly 
St. Paul, Minn. last week learned that 
one-newspaper town. 


it is.to become a 
The Ridder Brothers, Manhattan chain 
publishers, got control of the only daily 
there that they did not already own. They 
operate the evening Dispatch and the 
morning Pioneer Press. What they bought 
was the slipping, 33-year-old evening 
News, for a reputed price of $750,000. 

Up to late last week News stockholders 
had not officially approved the deal and 
News employes were fighting it desper- 
ately. They circulated a handbill head- 
lined “Only One Newspaper in St. Paul?” 
and protested to St. Paul NRA officials 
that if the News were killed, 1,000 em- 
ployes would be thrown out of work. The 
City Council adopted a resolution severely 
criticizing the merger. Governor Floyd B. 
Olson wrote a letter to the NRA in Wash- 
ington. Retorted the Brothers Ridder in 
their Dispatch: “The Federal Government 
itself has recently found it necessary to let 
out many thousands of employes. Many 
marginal concerns have been going out of 
business since the start of the Depression. 
The net result will be fewer business insti- 
tutions but stronger and better ones.” 
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Sun’s Centenary 

At No. 170 Nassau St. between the 
years 18608 and 1915 was a long, ill-lit. 
barn-like room jammed with roll-top 
desks, littered with paper, its walls 
smeared with grime and dirt. When the 
presses pounded on the floor above, q 
thin downpour of dust floated over the 
room. Grimy wires and rusty old hooks 
used by gymnasts when Tammany Hall 
had occupied the building were suspended 
from the ceiling. A tortuous circular stair- 
case led to the room, up & down which 
ambitious young reporters used to trudge: 
Arthur Brisbane, Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
David Graham Phillips, Edwin C. Hill, 
Will and Wallace Irwin, Walter Pritchard 
Eaton. It was the old city room of the 
New York Sun. 

Old Sun reporters now refer to it asa 
rat-haunt, shudder at its squalid gloom. 
To Ben Day it was the amazing manifesta- 
tion of a newspaper idea he had con- 
ceived, toyed with, but left to others to 
carry through. 

Last week in Manhattan the Sun cele- 
brated the hundredth anniversary of Ben 
Day’s idea. It got out a 104-page edition 
describing the history of the Sun from 
Day through Charles Anderson Dana 
down to the present ownership. Included 
was a reprint of the Sun’s first issue. 

Benjamin H. Day got out that issue in 
his dirty little printing shop on William 
Street because financial panic and an 
epidemic of cholera had brought his ‘busi- 
ness to a standstill. It was a tiny four- 
page sheet with the wrong date—1832 in- 
stead of 1833—printed under the mast- 
head. It promised to report all the news 
of the day. In two months it had 2,000 
subscribers, within a year 10,000. But 
not until 1835 did the Sum become famous. 
And then it was the moon that made it $0. 
A cross-eyed reporter named Richard 
Adams Locke wrote an ingenious account 
of how Sir John Herschel, with his new 
telescope, had found manbats, beasts and 
weird vegetation on the moon. Locke's 
hoax shoved the Sum’s circulation up to 
19,000—largest of any daily in the world 
—and Ben Day could boast that New 
Yorkers read the Sun by day, studied the 
moon by night. Nine years later the Sun 
fostered another fable—the balloon hoax. 
It was Edgar Allan Poe’s account of a 
supposed airship flight from England to 
South Carolina. The hoax lasted for only 
a day, the Sun itself explaining that the 
“astounding intelligence” was erroneous. 

In 1838 Ben Day sold the Sun to his 
brother-in-law, Moses Yale Beach, for 
$40,000, and 30 years later said it was 
the silliest thing he ever did. The Beach 
family managed the paper for 30 years, 
except for the period from 1860-62 when 
a religious group edited it and held noon 
prayer meetings in the city room. Then 
in 1868 a group of investors headed by 
Charles Anderson Dana bought the Sui 
for $175,000, moved it lock, stock & barrel 
to the fusty old building on Nassau Street. 

Dana had been managing editor of the 
potent Tribune under Horace Greeley 
but had resigned because of repeated dif- 
ferences. For Dana, the country boy who 
had clerked in a Buffalo store, gone \ 
Harvard for three years until eye-straln 
forced him out, ownership of the Sw was 
a third career. (His second had been a 
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CLIMAX OF TEST. 


cord usedin ordinary 
s broken. 


HAT did we show Mr. Milner? We showed him what goes on 

inside a tire... at high speed ... when the cords are being 
stretched and relaxed a thousand times a minute. We showed him 
with a little testing machine, in which a piece of Goodyear Supertwist 
Cord and a piece of cord used in most other tires were alternately 
stretched and loosened. Mr. Milner saw the other cord sag and finally 
snap; he saw the Goodyear Supertwist Cord go on stretching, stretch- 
ing—up to 61 per cent more stretch and comeback. THAT’S what 
kappens in tires. Every cord must bear its share of the load—stretch 
and recover, thousands of times an hour. No wonder ordinary cords 
sag and surrender. No wonder Goodyears—with Supertwist Cord 
built into every ply from bead to bead— last longer, resist heat and 
blowouts. No wonder Mr. Milner has Goodyears on all his trucks, his 
passenger cars, even his airplane. You will be convinced, Mr. Truck 
Owner, when you see this test. See it. Stop listening and look! 
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WE SHOWED MR. MILNER 


And Show YOU! 
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Willard Milner, President, 
Milner Provision Co., Frankfort, 
Ind., witnessing Goodyear Super- 
twist Test. C.C. Brown, Goodyear 
Dealer, demonstrating. 


MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 











TIME says this must be labeled an ad- 


vertisement but we still insist it’s news. 








Censor Frustrated 


Eye-Witness. When the Argen- 
ltines last revolted a writer of The 
| Des Moines Register and Tribune staff 
|| was first to pierce the wall of censor- 
ship with an actual eye-witness story 
of the street fighting in Buenos Aires. 
It was the first eye-witness story to 
reach the outer world, and it was tele- 
|phoned from Buenos Aires to Des 
Moines. 


Air Jaunt. This lucky break oc- 
|curred while The Register and Tribune 








| staff writer* was flying around South 

America via Pan-American Airlines, 
cabling dispatches which told Iowa 
|readers they might fly straight south 
to Brownsville, Mexico City, Lima 
(Peru), Santiago (Chile) and over the 
Andes to Buenos Aires in one week. 
He was the first newsman to circle 
South America, six months before a 
planeful of New York journalists did 
it. 





The censor forgot 


| Forgotten. While censors blocked 
the cable offices and correspondents 
fumed, The Register and Tribune man 
|calmly telephoned to Des Moines a 
vivid description of how a_ bullet 
|| sounds when it chips a statue in the 
|| Plaza de Mayo, and how an Argen- 
|tine lieutenant crawled through 
| flower beds in the Plaza Colon under 
|| a fusillade from the Post Office build- 
ing. The censors had forgotten about 





\)and Tribune man had not. 

Luck. In Buenos 
when The Des Moines Register 
Tribune scoops the world. 
isn’t luck in Iowa when The Register 
|| and Tribune is first to reach the scene 
\|of a story. It’s an alert and compe- 
tent news staff, equipped with air- 
|| planes, which covers the state of Iowa 
| like one city of 2,500,000 people. 

Uncensored. Into 230,000 well- 
to-do Iowa homes The Register and 
|| Tribune offers advertisers an uncen- 
jon long-distance line which only 
Argentine censor (but no Ameri- 
can advertiser) would overlook. 


and 





*Columnist Harlan Miller, who has also 
covered Register and Tribune izgnments 


jin Canada, New England Florida, cali: 
fornia, New York and Washington, 


ass 











the | 


\|the overseas telephone; The Register 
| 


But it | 





Aires it’s luck ||| 
| 
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Assistant Secretary of War.) Traveled, 
informed, scholarly, artistic, he gave the 
Sun his own peculiar tart philosophy. To 
people who objected to the things he 
printed, Dana retorted: “I have always 
felt that whatever the divine Providence 
permitted to occur, I was not too proud to 
report.” Passionately fond of a good 
story, he demanded that his reporters 
write interestingly. Life to him was no 
mere procession of elections, legislatures, 
murders. It was “a new kind of apple, a 
crying child on the curb, the exact weight 
of a candidate for President, the latest 
style in whiskers, the idiosyncrasies of the 
City Hall clock, a new football coach at 
Yale, a vendetta in Mulberry Bend.” 
Dana's years as editor were the years 
of the nation’s lusty westward expansion 
and of governmental corruption from 














Soibelman 


THE LATE CHARLES ANDERSON DANA 


“A new kind of appres a crying child on the 


curb. 


Washington down to the meanest village. 
From his famed corner office, piled high 
with books and newspapers, he fought 
corruption with brilliant and penetrating 
satire, lambasted the Tweed Ring, the 
Credit Mobilier, the Whiskey Ring. When 
Pennsylvania's corrupt State Treasurer W. 
H. Kemble wrote a letter to a claim agent 
in Washington introducing a self-seeking 
friend, Dana pounced upon the last line 
in the latter—‘He understands addition, 
division, and silence’’—as the platform of 
widespread fraud. Before Dana _ had 
finished, every urchin knew the 
phrase, and Kemble was behind bars. 
Even President Cleveland feared the 
power of Dana’s pen, tried to buy up the 
Sun to muzzle his attacks. In the 30 
years of Dana’s reign, the Sun trebled its 
circulation, added an evening edition. 
Out in the rat-haunted city room a 
patient, portly gentleman named Chester 
Sanders Lord was doing for the Swum’s 
news coverage what Dana was doing for 
its editorial prestige. It was “Boss” Lord 
(he died last month at 83, nationally re- 
membered) who worked out the Swm’s 
own system for gathering election returns 
in the Cleveland-Blaine campaign. He 
announced correctly that Cleveland had 
carried New York when all the other 


street 
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HEN you arrive in 

Boston, head straight 

for the city’s most famous 

hotel, where good food, su- 

perior accommodations and 

attentive service await you. 

Back in 1856, many a trav- 

eler was buoyed up by the 

thought of the welcome that 

awaited him at the sign of the Parker 

House. Right down through the years 

has this feeling persisted, and for good 

reason: the traditions of personal ser- 

vice and excellent cuisine are still re- 

spected by the management, and thenew, 

modern building is conveniently located 
in the centre of the business district. 


Plenty of single rooms, with bath and 
circulating ice-water, at $3 
You will like our new moderate- 
priced Coffee Shop 
Glenwood J. Sherrard 
President and Managing Director 


| TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS 


BOs TFT ON 


WHY GO ABROAD 


for the hunt or “the cure’’? Indeed, 
why go at all, when there’s The 
Homestead, “The Aix of Amer 
ica,’’ with its beautiful cool moun 
tains, 109 horses, live fox and 
drag hunts thrice weekly, skeet, 

° a | 
and surpassing golf and tennis: 
Ask your doctor about “the cure.” 
Booklet or bookings at the Ritz-Carlton, New 
York, or the Mayflower, Washington, & 
write Hot Springs. Direct Train Servis 

Air-Conditioned Pullmans. 


HOMESTEAD 


Hot Springs, Virginia 
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papers had conceded it to Blaine. Boss 
Lord’s figures were within 50 votes of the 
oficial count. When Dana broke off re- 
lations with the Associated Press, it was 

Boss Lord who sent out a bucketful of 
wires and next day had all the national 
and foreign news he wanted. Not until 
Munsey bought the Sun did it abandon 
its own national news service—the Laffan 
News Bureau. 

After Dana the Sun ownership passed 
to Paul Dana, his son, then to William 
Mackay Laffan, longtime Sun dramatic 
critic. The days of personal journalism 
were over; the Suz concentrated on its 
news coverage. It devoted page after 
page to the Spanish-American War, was 
the first to announce that yellow fever 
had broken out in Cuba. The Sum re- 
porter there had got the news past the 
censors by using the words Jack Ochre, 
and Boss Lord’s correct interpretation of 
Jack Ochre as “yellow fever” gave the 
Sun a major scoop over its bitter enemies, 
Hearst’s Journal and Pulitzer’s World. 
When Munsey bought the Sum in 1916 its 
reputation for complete news coverage 
tivaled that of the Times. 

Munsey paid $2,468,000 for the Sun 
and Evening Sun, merged the latter with 
his New York Press. He moved the Sun 
lo its present quarters in the Stewart 
Building on Broadway.* Then he bought 
the Herald, and for a time published the 
Sun as the Sun and New York Herald. 
but in 1920 he separated the two, changed 
the Sun over to the evening field, killed 
the Evening Sun. When he died in 1925 
he bequeathed the Su to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, from which William 
T. Dewart and a group of other Sun em- 
ployes bought it in 1926. 

Mr. Dewart had been associated with 
Munsey since the day in 1898 when he 
applied for a job in Munsey’s printing 
plant and for a place in the Congregational 
Church choir and got both. Within 18 
months he was head bookkeeper of Mun- 
sy’s Red Star News Co., by 1903 vice 
president, general manager and treasurer. 
After Munsey’s death, Dewart’s mutuali- 
ation plan divided the Sun stock among 
ts employes. Under Publisher Dewart & 
Editor Frank M. O’Brien the Sun’s circula- 
tion has risen from 257,000 to 300,000, 
third in the New York evening field. It 
tarries more department store advertising 
than any other U. S. daily, is reputed to be 
the largest money-maker among Manhat- 
lan standard-sized newspapers. 
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Last week another famed newspaper 
sol out an anniversary number: the 
Newark, N. J. Evening News, aged 50. 
founded by the late Wallace McIlvaine 
‘udder, philanthropist, attorney, onetime 
tigineer, the first issue contained a full 
account of the trial of Frank James, 
trother of Bandit Jesse James. The issue 
sold 10,000 copies. Now owned by 
Founder Scudder’s son, the News sells 
130,000 copies, 


ce 


"The building had once housed the famed de- 
tment store of A. T. Stewart. When Stewart 
ed in the late 18708, grave -looters stole his 
“ly irom the St. George’s Church in Stuyvesant 
‘wuare, held it for ransom. To this day no one 
‘tows whether it was successfully ransomed. In 
¢ Garden City, L. I. Cathedral, which Stewart 
ilt, is a tomb bearing his name. But the in- 
“tiption reads: “‘He is not here, he is risen.” 
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THIS CRUISE 
HAS 
| EVERYTHING! 





ba “ mt Bi: i% 
2 DAYS IN BALI... on itin- 
| erary of Empress of Bri- 
tain, largest world cruise 
| liner afloat. Also Siam, 
| Penang (Angkor Wat), 
Cambodia, other extras. 












| " 
THINGS TO DO.. . swim- 
ming, tennis, squash, 
... plus many activities 
planned with the “know- 
how’’ born of 10 years’ 
world cruise experience 

+. 5 ~ 


| 
' 

OFFICEIN KOBE, JAPAN... 
far-off link in Canadian 
Pacific’s chain of 179 
agencies... reminder that 
this is the “‘World’s 
Greatest Travel System.” 


130 days... 33 ports 
including BALI. 
Ship cruise only, 
from $1600, Apart- 
ments, with bath, 
from $3200. Shore 
excursions at moder- 
ate prices; complete 
standard pro- 
gramme, $500. 































“YOU WANT 


COMFORT... 
and nice 
people” 


said Mrs. Edward Roberts 


of “Carnarvon,” Paoli, Pa. 































What pleasant people you are with on the Empress!”’ 
































@ “When you are choosing a cruise, there are two things to 
look for...comfort and nice people,” said Mrs. Edward 
Roberts, interviewed at ‘Carnarvon,’ her charming old estate 
outside of Philadelphia on the famous Main Line. 


“The best I can say for the ‘Empress’ is that everything is 
made so marvelously easy. You couldn’t be more comfortable 
if you were living at home. And when you consider the lux- 
ury of the ship itself, the smooth and thoughtful efficiency of 
the cruise staff, and the fact that there are always so many nice 
people on board...I cannot imagine a more pleasant way 
to spend four months. I am going again this year, which is 
perhaps higher praise than anything I could say.” 

















After Christmas and New Year’s are over, why not sail away 
for four months of sunny idling on the 1934 Empress of 
Britain Cruise? Get ship’s plan, itinerary, fare schedule... 
from Canadian Pacific: New York: 344 Madison Avenue... Atlanta: 
C. & S. National Bank Bldg ... Boston: 405 Boylston Street... Buffalo: 160 
Pearl Street... Chicago: 71 E. Jackson Blvd... Cincinnati: 201 Dixie Termi- 
nal Bldg... Cleveland: 1010 Chester Avenue... Detroit: 1231 Washington 
Blvd...Los Ang 21S. Grand Avenue ... Minneapolis: 611 Second Ave. 
South... Philade/ t: 1500 Locust Street... Pittsburgh: 338 Sixth Ave- 
nue... Portland (Ore.): 626 S. W. Broadway...San Francisco: 152 Geary 
Street... Seattle: 1320 Fourth Avenue...St. Louis: 412 Locust Street... 
Washington: 14th and New York / 
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OR FROM YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
FROM NEW YORK JAN. 4, 1934 





























Empress“Britain 


WORLD CRUISE 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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Boy!. take these 


Bags to Mr. HArt’s 
old room!” 


MR. HART has been com- 
ing back year after year, 
like 
men who travel for busi- 
If there's a Knott 
hotel in town — he heads right 


thousands of other 


ness. 






for it. We know, and cater to, 
his personal likes and dislikes 


appreciates 


our 


— and he 
understanding ser- => 





vice. The uniformly 
low rates, and con- 


venient locations are 





another advantage. 


ONE STANDARD — THE BEST 


‘Please write for a credit card 
valid in any of our hotels... 


THE PITTSBURGHER 
Pittsburgh 


THE DE WITT CLINTON 
Albany 


THE NEW WESTON 
Madison Ave. & 50th St., N. Y. 


THE WELLINGTON 
Seventh Ave. & 55th St.,'N. Y. 


UNDER KNOTT MANAGEMENT 

























IMPORTANT 


AFTERTHOUGHT 


FOR SHAVERS 
Finish off with Williams 
AQUA VELVA 


Recipe for areal thrill! When 
you lay down your razor... 
while your skin is still moist ... 

a: fs 

splash on sparkling Aqua Velva. 

; ° “ ’ 
Your face will say “thank you’ 
five times, because Aqua Velva 
; Feels great on your face! 
Protects tiny nicks and cuts. 
Keeps the skin from getting too dry. 
Lessens wind and sun burn. 
Distinctly improves the appearance, 


wma wre 





FOR AFTER-SHAVING 


SCIENCE 





Maxwell-Quantum Theory 

So darkly complex, so fabulously remote 
from the familiar things of human ex- 
istence is science’s probing into the funda- 
mental secretae of the universe—of light, 
electricity, gravity, matter—that the lan- 
guage of physicists is becoming meta- 
physical. Efforts to fit new discoveries to 
demonstrable theory, or to perform the 
converse, simply pile paradox on paradox. 
While U. S. probers have been mostly 
content to spin new riddles by unearth- 
ing new facts in their laboratories, Euro- 
pean physicists have tried more & more 
of late, by sheer sweat of mind, to co- 
ordinate, to reconcile, to reduce the areas 
of conflict among observed phenomena. 
Last week U. S. readers of the British scien- 
tific journal Nature were apprised of an im- 
portant reconciliation which Professor 
Max Born, theoretical physicist of the 
University of Géttingen, had achieved by 
juggling mathematical symbols. 

What Professor Born had done, it ap- 
peared, was to revise the equations of 
Scotland's brilliant James Clerk Maxwell 
(1831-79) to accommodate the concepts 
of modern quantum theory. Clothing elec- 
trical phenomena in mathematical lan- 
guage, Maxwell discovered electromagnetic 
waves by inventing them out of his own 
head. He then correlated electromagnetic 
waves and light waves. But his equations 
were based on the assumption that these 
waves could represent any amount of 
radiant energy, depending on conditions 
at the source. 

Along came Max Planck to knock this 
assumption into a cocked hat with his dis- 
covery of bundles and jumps. In 1900 
Planck announced that radiant energy 
could only be propagated in tiny, indi- 
visible bundles which he called quanta. 
Furthermore these bundles did not pro- 
ceed through space continuously, but by 
jumps. It was not long before experi- 
menters were finding this lumpiness and 
jerkiness everywhere. Albert Einstein 
used it to explain photoelectric action. 
Subatomic explorers found that atoms 
had only a fixed number of orbits in which 
their electrons might travel; that the elec- 
trons jumped from one orbit to another 
with emission or reception of energy ex- 
actly equaling one or more quanta. 

The little symbol € representing a quan- 
tum began seriously to restrict the old 
free & easy mechanics. Nevertheless the 
work of reconciliation began. Denmark’s 
Niels Bohr ingeniously yoked classical 
laws and quantum laws to predict the 
probable interorbital jumps of electrons 
His famed Correspondence Principle was 
postulated in 1913, was later abandoned 
when it was found not to work for atoms 
having more than one electron. 

Professor Born, long before last week, 
published results of his wrestling with 
the problem of retaining Maxwellian 
theory as a guide for what ought to hap- 
pen under quantum conditions. But his 
equations incorporated the quantum me- 
chanics only as a special restriction on the 
old laws, and they were such jungles of in- 
tricacy that encyclopedias did not bother 
to include them in discussions of his work 

A different point of departure led to 


the solution presented last week. Max. 
wellian theory took no notice of the size 
of energy-radiating particles, handled them 
as mathematical points. By 1925 suba- 
tomic theory had reached such a stage 
that electrons (which Maxwell did _ not 
know existed) had to be considered as 
waves as well as corpuscles—hence as ab- 
stractions. Reduced to its simplest terms, 
Professor Born’s latest work elevates 
them to the status of physical entities, 
By introducing a symbol to represent the 
electron’s radius, by investing the electron 
with the four Einsteinian dimensions of 
time & space (which are handled sym- 
metrically as four independent variables), 
Professor Born has made the old theory 
and the new lie down side by side in the 
same equation. 

As a result, stated Professor Born, the 
positions and velocities of orbital elec- 
trons may now both be calculated. The 
Uncertainty Principle advanced six years 
ago by Professor Werner Heisenberg held 
that the position or velocity of a given 
electron might be observed, never both 
It has been widely accepted by theorists 
ever since, was reiterated last June by 
Niels Bohr at the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science meeting 
in Chicago.* 

Last week’s announcement won instant 
acclaim. One acclaimer was Cambridge's 
Paul Adrien Maurice Dirac who, now only 
31, three years ago startled his learned 
compatriots by declaring that nuclear pro- 
tons were simply “holes” in the circum- 
ambient electronic field. “A major ad- 
vance!” cried Dr. Dirac. 

Such great minds as Dr. Albert Einstein 
and Sir Arthur Stanley Eddington have 
long pondered the possibility of a Max- 
well-quantum equation. Dr. Einstein 
could have used it as part of his Unified 
Field Theory co-ordinating the laws of 
electromagnetism, gravity and light, which 
he succeeded in expressing mathematically, 
only to discard the expression when flaws 
were detected. At first blush Professor 
Born’s feat of cerebral acrobatics seems 
to hold real promise of help to Dr. Ein- 
stein in rebuilding the Unified Field 
Theory, to which he expects to devote the 
rest of his life. 


Born 50 years ago in Breslau, Max Born 
was the first son of Professor Gustav 
Born, University of Breslau anatomy pro- 
fessor famed for pioneer experiments in 
grafting tadpoles, and of Margarete Kaull- 
mann Born, sprig of a solidly established 
family of industrial weavers. At Gottingen 
he drank the intoxicating elixir distilled 
by the distinguished mathematicians 
Hilbert, Klein & Minkowski, was only 22 
when Einstein's Relativity turned the uni- 
verse topsy-turvy. Four years later, 4 
teacher of theoretical physics, he was 
plunging along the labyrinths opened up 
by the master (his mathematical treatises 
include an exposition of Einstein theory), 
but with many a nostalgic glance over his 

*Professor Bohr’s reiteration was in connec- 
tion with his new theory of Complementarity 
a dualistic doctrine of despair which holds that 
all phenomena have two like the col 


vexity and concavity of a sphere, and that bot) 
ame time. 


aspects, 


aspects cannot be true at the 
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instein IT IS SELDOM that an expenditure can be regarded so certainly a 
Unified . 
iws of good investment as that made in the purchase of a Lincoln. Over a 
which 7 3 
tically, period of many years this motor car has continually inspired the 
flaws . . . . . 
pore confidence of engineer and owner. With the mechanically inclined, 
= it is a confidence based upon actual knowledge of Lincoln’s materials 
r. Ein- 
Field and construction methods. With most owners, it is a confidence won 
ote the - 
by satisfying comfort, by an enduring service completely responsive 

x Born to the will of the individual driver. Familiarity with the two 12- 
Gustav cylinder Lincolns of today, whether of a technical or non-technical 
1V pro- 
ents in nature, reveals the many reasons why they are considered unques- 
Kaull- J ‘ 
blished O4 tionably the greatest values ever offered by the Lincoln Motor Company. 
ttingen 
listilled 
iticians 
sl THE LINCOLN 
he unl 
ater, a 
le Was 
ned up * Every Lincoln is built to the highest standards of mechanical excellence. Prices 
aes. are the lowest in Lincoln history. The Lincoln V-12 with 145-inch wheelbase and 
eory), ° ° ¢ Py 
ver his the Lincoln V-12 with 136-inch wheelbase are available in a wide variety of 


distinctive body types, with full equipment, from $2700 to $7000 at Detroit. 
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“Tm going where | 
can get Pettijohn’s: 


for breakfast” 


Children do get tired of the same 
hot cereal. And Pettijohn’s is so 
deliciously different. Real whole 


wheat. Flaky. Flavory! Fun to 


eat! Cooks in3 to 5 miautes. Try 
it for breakfast tomorrow. 


F your child says,“I quit” —be ready. 
A Say “I too, longed for a different 
hot cereal, There, in my great-ccat, 
you'll find a box of Pettijohn’s.” 

Pettijohn’s is the only hot cereal 





that’s really different. Remember the | 


good old cracked wheat grandmother’d 
cook all night long? And next morning, 
when you ate those golden flakes of 
real whole wheat ... Mmmm! You 


felt like a million, You felt buoyant. 


Optimistic. Because you were eating | 


the natural unrefined health food 
Nature intended for you. 

In addition, Pettijohn’s regulates 
you. Brings you whole bran. Not 


dry bran. But bran that won’t scratch | 


the tenderest digestive tract. 

Don’t let your child leave home, 
Serve this different hot 
cereal tomorrow. 


Pettiyohn's 


Rolled Wheat with 
All the Bran 


Product of The Quaker Oats 
Company 





| shoulder at Maxwell and classical mathe- 
| matics. Now a gentle, grey-haired, square- 


jawed Jew with a shuffling walk and a 
husky voice, dislodged from Gé6ttingen by 
the Nazi revolt, he lives quietly in Zurich, 
Switzerland with his wife and children, 
has turned down a professorship offered 
in Belgrade. 


Half-Century Plant 

Botanists realized again last week that 
“century plant” is a complete misnomer 
for the American aloe (Agave americana). 
In Mexico where it is called the maguey it 
takes only 15 years or so to store up the 
energy to bloom. Unblooming, it looks 
like an ordinary ground-palm: a rosette 
of long, pointed leaves spreading out from 
a central core. When its time comes it 
hastily pokes up a huge flowering stalk, 
thick as a tree trunk, from 15 to 4o ft. 
high, tops it with a huge cauliflower sprig 
with hundreds of little white or yellow 
tubular flowers. After holding this climax 
for a month, the tall stalk withers, the 
whole plant dies. Mexicans commonly 
intercept the climax by cutting out the 
stalk bud as soon as it shows, hollowing 
out a basin in the central core. The plant 
pours its banked energy into the place 
where the flower-stalk ought to be, pro- 
duces a basin of sweet sap from which 
Mexicans make their national drink, 
syrupy pulque. By distilling fermented 
pulque they make mescal, a potent liquor. 
By letting the flower stalk grow, drying 
and slicing the firm pith, they get natural 
razor strops, insulating material. 

The legend that, north of Mexico, the 
maguey blossoms only once a century ex- 
isted largely on lack of observation. The 
plant blooms naturally in the sunny South- 
west. But in northern States the maguey 
requires the comforts of greenhouses. No 
northern specimen is known to have 
bloomed outdoors. 

Last July a 50-year-old plant belonging 
to Charles Curie of Cornwall, N. Y. began 
pushing a stalk bud up through its central 
core. At once he had the plant dug out 
of his greenhouse and trucked to the 
Bronx Park Botanical Gardens where ex- 
perts could replant it in the open and 
study its blossoming under natural condi- 


tions. Last month the stalk began to 
grow at the rate of an inch an hour, 
grew 15 feet high, put out 600 grey-green 
buds. For four successive weeks experts 


announced the century plant was about 
to bloom, but no bud opened. Crowds 
came to gape at the monster stalk, the 
sulky buds. Director Elmer D. Merrill 
apologized, “This plant is 50 years old 
and I guess it’s got a right to be tempera- 
mental. ... The rain....” When a 
Park botanist saw one bud opening last 
week he was afraid to start premature 
hopes again, but two days later there were 
20 blooms, next 43 more. Visitors were 
disappointed by the little yellowish blos- 
soms, scarcely more spectacular than the 
buds. Last week’s New Yorker, going to 
press before the four-weeks-overdue plant 
had put out its first blossom, beat Man- 
hattan newspapers by printing a cartoon 
of a silk-hatted committee timing the 
blooming of a century plant with the 
cracker, “It’s been a hundred years and 
ten minutes exactly.” 


MISCELLANY 


, 


“Time brings all things.’ 





Success 

In the Cincinnati Enqguirer’s “Swap” 
column appeared this advertisement: 
“Have complete course, ‘How to become 
a success,’ will swap for room rent.” 


Strikebreaker 

In Portland, Ore., during a strike, a 
woman picket marched up & down in 
front of Mrs. Myrtle Michos’ restaurant, 
Mrs. Michos sent for Willis R. Willey, 48, 
a huge, hairy farmer of Spokane, Wash. 
who is famed in the Northwest for his 











Acme 
Wituts R. WILLEY 
He had embarrassment value. 


consistent refusal to wear anything but a 
sun visor and shorts. Last week a mixed 
jury found Farmer Willey guilty of dis- 
orderly conduct. His offense: Walking 
up & down beside the woman picket to 
embarrass her. 


Hohokus 

In Hohokus, N. J., when two strangers 
drove into his filling station and proffered 
two half-dollars for gasoline, Ben Wein- 
siein cried, “Phony,” gave chase in his 
automobile, forced the strangers to wreck 
their car against a bridge. In the wrecked 
car police found 500 counterfeit half dol- 
lars. 


Whistler 

In Manhattan, the New York Sun cele- 
brated its centenary (see p. 24) by repro- 
ducing its first issue. Excerpt from Vol. 





———— Oe 


I, No. 1, page 1 (Sept. 3, 1833): 

A Whistler—A boy in Vermont, accustomed 
to working alone, was so prone to whistling, 
that, as soon he was by himself, he wi 
consciously commenced When asleep, the 
i les of his mouth, chest, and lungs were 
so completely concatenated in the association, 


he whistled with astonishing shrillness. A pale 
countenance, loss of appetite, and almost total 
prostration of strength, convinced his mother 
it would end in death, if not speedily over 
come, which was accomplished by placing him 
in the society of another boy, who had ordeis 
him soon as he began to 


to give a blow as 
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SMART...SENSIBLE... 
easy to maintain! 


THAT’S WHY THE NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY SELECTED 


ARMSTRONG FLOORS FOR 


ITS NEW LONG 


ISLAND HEADQUARTERS 


Throughout the Long Island headquarters of the New York Telephone Company are 11,770 sq. ft. of Armstrong 
Floors. This floor is Armstrong’ s Linotile in Light Brown, No.62; Dark Brown, No. 64; and Light Gray, No. 52. 


| . E EXIST for the service of the 


public!’’ says the New York Tele- 
phone Company. And scores of other 
business leaders, large and small, find 
this an excellent code today. 
No matter what you sell... make the 
public feel 
with cheery interiors. Please them with 


“‘at home.”’ Attract them 


showmanship in decoration. Begin with 
floors that are famous for “snap, dash, 
and cye-appeal."’ 

You'll find 


and Linotile Floors in business homes 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 


from coast to coast. They are chosen 


before other floors for this good reason 


—even under heavy traffic they stay 
smart and colorful with a minimum of 
care. 

Expert linoleum layers right in your 
install 


neighborhood can Armstrong 


Floors quickly, efficiently, with almost 
no interruption of business. And this 
means cementing them securely in place 


for many years of service. 


Armstrong's 


7 
gun 


CUSTOM-LAID FOR 


If you would like the complete story 
of modern business-getting floors, send 
for our free book, *‘Public Floors of En- 


illustrated in full 
(In Canada 25¢.) 


during Beauty,” 


color. 

Just address Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Floor Division, 947 Lancaster 
Avenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
(Makers of cork products since 1860.) 


Linoleum Hoors 


BUSINESS HOMES 


con’ 


PLAIN + + INLAID + + EMBOSSED + + JASPE + « LINOTILE + + CORK TILE + + ACCOTILE + + RUBBER TILE and ARMSTRONG'’S LINOWALL 





Tits ccenndlyanililent ycunt Maly tun tie 
stepped from her car * She has no fear that her hair 
wastelalorhergomadlled by utlaad lec 
—for her car has F isher No Draft Ventilation, 
latest and greatest contribution to personal 
appearance and comfort—to health and safety. 


No Draft Ventilation, in any weather, provides fresh air without chilling 


drafts on any passenger ° In stormy weather it keeps the interior of windows 


and windshield safely fog-free * A\nd in appearance it sets the new style— 
visibly identifies a car as modern * Doesn't all this make it more important 


than ever for you to have anew car—and for that car to have Body by Fisher? 


BODY BY 
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on GENERAL MOTORS 
CARS ONLY: 


CHEVROLET » PONTIAC 


OLDSMOBILE + BUICK 


LASALLE + CADILLAC 








A set of U.S? Heavy Service tires on 


one of our buses have given us 


25,000 more miles than any set of 


tires we have ever used... We 


have operated over 700,000 miles 


with only nine punc- 


tures on the road. 


bui/ds TIRE 8 of 








@ These tires were 7.50/20 
U. S. Heavy Service Tires of 
Tempered Rubber used in a 





daily run of 395 miles over a 
very difficult, hilly route. 


TEMPERED 
RUBBER 


developed and used only by 
U. S., is tougher and longer 
lasting than any other tire rub- 
ber. It wears down more slowly, 
prolongs tire life and materi- 
ally increases the tire’s meas- 
ure of safety. Look for the 
words TEMPERED RUBBER 
on the sidewall of the tire you 
buy; it pays to be sure. 


United States Rubber Co. 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF RUBBER 


TEMPERED RUBBER 


7% to 36% more mileage ... no extra cost 
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Married. William Thompson Dewart 
Jr., on the centenary of the New York 
Sun (see p. 24), of which he is secretary 


and his father editor-publisher; to Mrs. 
Catharine Ashbrook Smith, Wilmington, 
Del. socialite; in Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


Married. Ralph Isidor Straus, eldest 
son of President Percy Selden Straus of 
R. H. Macy & Co. (Manhattan depart- 
ment store), nephew of U. S. Ambassador 
to France Jesse Isidor Straus; and Ma- 
tilda Bradford Day, Manhattan socialite; 
in Kidders-on-Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


—— 








Married. Mary Lilian Uppercu, daugh- 
ter of Inglis M. Uppercu, Cadillac agent; 
and George Winthrop Haight, Manhattan 
lawyer; in Rumson, N. J. 





o 





Married. Eleanor Holm, 19, Olympic 
swimming champion, film actress; and one 
Arthur Jarrett, 26, radio singer; in Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 





Married. Frank Clifford Wykoff, 24, 
onetime University of Southern California 
sprinter, joint holder of the world’s 100-yd. 
dash record (9.5 sec.): and one Ethel Mae 





Richardson of Glendale, Calif.; in Glen- 
dale. 

Married. Stephen (‘“Laddie”) San- 
ford, 34, Carpet tycoon, international polo- 
ist; and Film Actress Mary Duncan, 28; 
in Manhattan. 

ae 

Re-elected. Nahum Sokoloff, presi- 

dent of the World Zionist Congress; at 


Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
Ra ae 


Died. Paul Charles L’Amoreaux, 47, 
president of Parmelee Transportation Co.; 
of angina pectoris; in Manhattan. An at- 
lomey, in 1922 he arranged the merger of 
Chicago’s Checker, Yellow and Parmelee 
taxicab companies. Last year he became 
president of Parmelee, vigorously advo- 
ated municipal control of New York 
City’s swarming cabs 


: 


Died. Edward Phocion 
lounder & publisher of the 
Press (turf weekly); of heart disease; at 
saratoga, N. Y. Famed for his loud 
lothes, handsome manners, easy gener- 
wity and lugubrious wit, Publisher How- 
id had been a Senate page, a New York 
Vorld reporter, a financial editor, an oil- 
man. In 1916 he bought a racing stable, 
nade a habit of attending every important 
S. race meeting, traveling in style 
whether flat or flush. In 1924 he started 


Howard, 56, 
New York 


the New York Press in which, among rac- 
ig tips, form charts, track gossip and ad- 
vetisements for “advisory bureaus.” he 


“All horse 
friends he 


itequently reiterated his motto: 
ayers must die broke To 
atdonically described his paper as “the 
ireside companion.” A benefactor of in- 
lent racing addicts, he once distributed 
50 to'a half-dozen ca sashppenasine ac- 
Maintances while sto- 
isin an elevator. in gold- 







descending eleven 


He carried th 






headed canes, wore white spats, ane 
waistcoats, spoke of money as “scratch.” 
Suffering from the effects of a sporting 
banquet, he received a massage the night 
before he died from his longtime Negro 
cook-chauffeur-valet, Chicken Fry Ben 
Jones. 

Died. Francis William (“Iron Major”) 
Cavanaugh, 57, football coach at Fordham, 
Dartmouth, Boston College, Holy Cross 
for which he produced many a _ potent 
team during his 30-odd years in the sport; 


of cerebral hemorrhage and pneumonia 
following an operation; on his chicken 
farm at Marshfield, Mass. 


——-« 


Died. Right Rev. Christian Schreiber, 
61, first Catholic Bishop of Berlin since 
the Reformation, close friend of onetime 
Chancellor Heinrich Briining; in Berlin. 
Hostile at first to Hitler, he changed his 
mind after the Papal Concordat with Ger- 
many, proclaimed: “Our Chancellor has 
been appointed by God.” 


Died. Warren A. Bechtel, 61, president 
of Six Companies, Inc. (syndicate of con- 
tracting companies building Boulder Dam, 


of which his W. A. Bechtel Co. is one): 
of an overdose of insulin (diabetes rem- 
edy); in Moscow, en route to inspect 


Dnieprostroy Dam. 


ones —— 


Died. Dr. Jan Herman van Roijen, 62 
Dutch Minister to the U. S. since 1927: 
in The Hague, where he was on vacation. 


>- 2 


Died. Right Rev. John Joseph Dunn, 
63, Bishop Auxiliary and Vicar-General of 
the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of New 
York, right-hand man of Cardinal Hayes; 
of heart failure; in Manhattan. 


a 


Died. Georges Jean Claude Leygues, 
74, onetime (1920-21) Premier of France, 
longtime (1917-18, 1921-33) Minister of 
Marine, known as the ‘father. of the after- 
War French navy”; of apoplexy; in St.- 
Cloud. 


——_ 


Died. Dr. Paul Van Dyke, 74, longtime 
(1898-1933) professor of Modern Euro- 
pean History at Princeton University, 
preacher, author (The Age of the Renais- 
sance, Renaissance Portraits, Catherine de 
Medicis), brother of Princeton’s late pa- 
triarchal Henry Van Dyke (Time, April 
17), whom he preceded on the Princeton 
faculty; at his summer home in Washing- 
ton, Conn. 


? 


Died. Cecile de Wentworth, 
born painter, resident in France since 
1886; in poverty at the Municipal Hos- 
pital at Nice. For her portrait of Pope 
Leo XII she was made a papal Marchesa; 
for many years she and the late famed 
Rosa Bonheur were the only women paint- 
ers to hold the Legion of Honor cross; 
her work hangs in the Vatican Museum, 
Paris’ Luxembourg, Manhattan’s Metro- 
politan. 


80, U. S.- 
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i ice as plain as the pipe in your 
face, and she 


was right. But no canary ever fainted 


” the wife insisted, 


from good tobacco smoke. 

Husbands, let this be a lesson. 
Give that musty old briar “the bird.” 
Pick yourself a good pipe ... and a 
good, mild smoking tobacco. Specifi- 
cally, try Sir Walter Raleigh’s satis- 
fying mixture of rare Kentucky Bur- 
leys kept fresh by gold foil. It has 
marched to the front in four years. 
And it has marched pipe smoking to 
the front of the house because of its 
fine fragrance and richness, which men 
and their wives so greatly admire. 
Any tobacco store will sell you this 
tobacco that will turn the saddest 
canary into a bluebird of happiness. 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. T-39 


oy Send for this 
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ANIMALS 





Deer on a Ledge (Cont’d) 

It was an exciting but comparatively 
simple job to pluck three Boy Scouts off 
a narrow ledge jutting from the perpendic- 
ular, 1,000-ft. face of Wallface Mountain 
near Lake Placid, N. Y. last week. The 
Scouts had climbed up 300 ft., could not 
advance or retreat. After a chilly night 
on the ledge they were sighted by search 
parties. A Coast Guard aviator flew a 
1,000-ft. rope from Plattsburgh, hovered 
overhead signaling directions while res- 
cuers hauled the boys hand over hand, one 
at a time, up the cliff. 

Meanwhile the handsome, velvet-horned 
seven-point buck deer marooned on a 
ledge in Watkins Glen, N. Y. State Park, 
about 275 miles from Lake Placid, con- 
tinued to stump his would-be rescuers 
(Time, Sept. 4). He was only 35 ft. up 
on the 85-ft. wall of a mountain gorge, 
but he viewed with alarm all efforts, by 
human beings to rescue him. 

The buck had bruised its flank badly 
when something, probably dogs, fright- 
ened it, and its mate now lying dead in 
the gorge below, into scrambling over 
great boulders onto the ledge. It might 
have rested there comfortably, with dew 
to lick and foliage to nibble, until it got 
well enough to scramble back the way it 
had come. But Man was everywhere. 
Men gathered by hundreds along the path 
on the chasm’s opposite bank. Men threw 
a threatening bridge straight across to the 
ledge. Worst of all, they descended ter- 
rifyingly from the sky. 

First a newsreel cameraman had himself 
lowered from the top of the cliff. Then 
So-Lat-Dowanee, a Mohawk Indian 
“chief,” came dangling down in full tribal 
regalia, and began making passes with a 
lariat. The deer plunged perilously back 
& forth on the ledge, sending small stones 





AWAY WITH 
WHISKERS! 


Tue House of Squibb spent many years 
perfecting a shaving cream that would help 
do away with the whiskers easier and 
speedier. They have developed a quick- 
shave cream that has two actions. 

First Squibb’s helps the razor. It seems 
to put ball-bearings on the blade, so full of 
ease and comfort does it glide. And then 
Squibb’s helps the face. It gives you a day 
long after-comfort you'll particularly like. 
Squibb’s, you know, contains oils essential 
to the comfort of the skin. 

Send 10c for a guest-size tube of Squibb’s 
Shaving Cream. Address E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, 2109 Squibb Building, New York. 


* Another Squibb shaving aid=Squibb’s Talcum 


SQUIBBS M 
SHAVING CREAM 








This Man knows 


that it pays to look and feel well-off 


















He travels in a crack train like the 20th Century 
Limited. They say he has an unerring instinct 
for things that help him live well and more 
comfortably. His razor is the Schick Repeating * 
Razor. It saves his time and always gives him a 
keen, smooth shave. It’s compact to carry. And 
there are 20 blades in the handle ready for the 
instant blade change. 


pull and 
a push of 
the handle 
changes 
blades. 
Takes one 
second! 
















Complete with 
20 blades 


Pp a Want a new kind of pocket knife? Send 
eo Je 


only a quarter (25f). You'll receive 











postpaid quite a surprise. It’s the Schick Knife = Lge 
with a Schick super-keen blade. It’s only ¥% inch blades75¢. 
thick! No bulge in your pocket. You'll like it. That’s 


economy! 


Magazine Repeating Razor Co., Dept. A, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





rattling down into the gorge. Chief So- 
Lat-Dowanee, who had been confident of 
succeeding where the white man _ had 
failed, was ignominiously hauled back. He 
announced that he would go into seclusion. 
write a poem about the deer. 

After a week the deer had grown ac- 
customed to being gaped at, was eating 
the sweet corn and drinking the water 
lowered daily from the cliff, sleeping on a 
bale of hay. Hemlock branches and moss 
were strewn across the _five-foot-wide 
plank bridge, a trail of salt sprinkled 
across it as a lure. Park officials were 
deluged with rescue suggestions. One man 
wanted to put an opiate in the deer’s water, 
Another suggested a jacklight to lure the 
buck across the bridge at night. A farmer 
offered to bring a flock of sheep, place 
them reassuringly on the chasm’s opposite 








Keystone 


Watkins GLEN’S DEER 


After Chief So-Lat-Dowanee came Super- 
intendent Gardiner Bump. 


bank. Two taxidermists from Elmira 
brought a pair of stuffed deer on rollers. 

Park Superintendent Frank Haight had 
almost decided that the deer should be 
left alone until it recovered from its lame- 
ness, when a message came from Albany 
ordering all rescue efforts to cease until the 
arrival of the State’s Game Superintendent 
Gardiner Bump. 








“Exciting Two Minutes” _ 

Frederick Trubee Davison broke his 
back flying in the War but lived, with a 
vigorous limp, to write a letter to his 
four sons describing “the most exciting 
and dangerous two minutes I have ever 
been through.” The two minutes had to 
do with elephants, not airplanes. The let- 
ter reached the U. S. last week from 
Nairobi where Father Davison, now presi- 
dent of the American Museum of Natural 
History after seven years as Assistant 
Secretary of War for Aeronautics, went 
collecting with his wife last month. 

Out to get one small bull, one large one 
and two cows,* the Davison party had 
one cow to go when their trackers led 
them at dawn up to a herd of elephants 
feeding slowly along in thick bush. Wrote 
Father Davison: 

*The letter also elaborated Father Davison’s 
cable of last month: “Got small bull elephant 
(True, Aug. 14). He slew the first bull, Mrs. 
Davison the next, a larger one: Pete Quesada, 
their airplane pilot, the first cow 
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“Man Was 






reated October 23, 4004 B.C. 


at nine 0 clock in the morning!” 


Ba .: and famine were preferred by the Pil- 
grims .. . Malaria and massacre were the costs to the 
Cavaliers . . . all to avoid a motherland that wouldn’t 
change its thinking. 

So wrapped up in the traditions of a thousand years 
was the England they left behind them that no less a 
personage than Dr. John Lightfoot, Vice Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge and undoubtedly one of 
the most eminent scholars of all time, published as his 
magnum opus: 

“Heaven and earth, centre and circumference, were 
created all together, in the same instant, and clouds full of 
water... This work took place and man was created by the 
Trinity on October 23, 4004 B.C., at nine o'clock in the 
morning. 

Yet, while indulgently pointing out that astronomical 
formulae, architectural principles and cosmetic recipes 
unknown even to the learned Dr. Lightfoot were occupy- 
ing the attention of a great civilization along the Nile 
exactly at Dr. Lightfoot’s hour of Creation—many a 
modern scholar still preaches that the cosmic ray theory, 
the vitamin table and the prediction of the decline of 
modern civilization are infallible! 


Au history is nothing more nor less than an 
account of the conflict between those who have settled 
the affairs of the world to their own liking and those 
who don’t particularly like the way that those affairs 
have been settled. 

In the field of modern journalistic opinion, for 
example, Liberty was condemned by some when it 
emphasized the potential leadership in Franklin D. 
Roosevelt long behave he had become a serious contender 
for the Democratic nomination. 

Liberty was criticized by others when it published a 
signed statement by Adolph Hitler outlining all the 
policies that he intended to—and subsequently did— 
put into effect, nearly a year before the civilized world 
took his dictatorship aspirations seriously. 

Liberty announced Alfred E. Smith’s repeal plan 
which was subsequently hammered into the Democratic 
platform, prophesied Roosevelt’s dictatorship ideas in a 
series of articles by Colonel House and dramatized the 
Back-to-the-Land movement which culminated in the 
twenty-five million dollar appropriation under the 
National Recovery Act to support that movement. 


F on all of these and many other expressions of 
its Liberal editorial policy, Liberty was, at the time, 
attacked by the traditional stand-patters. 

Yet, today, more men and women come back again 
and again and ask for Liberty every week than for any 
other magazine. 

Three exhaustive investigations by as many independ- 
et experts, covering over two years, prove beyond 
doubt that Liberty is read more thoroughly than any 
other popular magazine. 


Of the best read editorial features, more are non- 
fiction in Liberty than in any other general weekly. 


And that thorough, thoughtful reading is found to 
extend from the editorial pages to the advertising col- 
umns... 

Today, with liberalism the very keynote of our exist- 
ence, no publisher—and no advertiser—can afford to 
insist that the world was created at “nine o’clock in the 
morning”’! 


The open mind and the eye on the horizon are the one 
way back to prosperity. Liberty, as the journalistic key- 
note of popular liberalism, asks, what other advertising 
medium can give your product a more sympathetic 
background? What other banner can do so much to 
bring the exiled patronage of the Pilgrims and Cavaliers 
back home? 








Dr. F. F. DAUGHERTY 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 


President, Izaac Walton League of America 


Dr. DAUGHERTY WRITES TO LIBERTY: 


ad | must say, I like Liberty because it so 
consistently justifies its name in the general 
line of ‘expostulating’ and prophesying. It 
is, week after week, provocative. Liberty 
very decidedly is contributing constructively.’ 








Dr. ANDREAS BARD 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Pastor, St. Mark’s Church, Kansas City, Mo. 
Author: The Dawn of Tomorrow and Other Lec- 
tures; In Memoriam; Your Flag and My Flag; 
The Trail of the Covered Wagon; The Bride of 
Bagdad; Seven Ages of Man. 


Dr. Barp writes To LIBERTY: 





“ 

| AM glad you are not merely critical, 
liberal, progressive, but also constructive. The wrecking crew has its 
place, so has the construction gang. It takes less genius to be a 
destroyer than to bea builder. Liberty is not Nihilism and I congratu- 
late your writers on their contributions to progress rather than on their 
criticisms of past errors.” 





A. C. WILLFORD 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
District: 3rd District, Iowa. Committees: Mer- 
chant Marine, Radio, and Fisheries; Enrolled 
Bills; War Claims. 
CONGRESSMAN WILLFORD WRITES TO LIBERTY? 


ae 

I HAVE many times read with a great deal 
of interest various articles regarding political 
situations and other world matters written by 
very able men and in a short concise manner. These articles were 
indeed interesting and I believe educational to anyone who will take 
the time to read these short sketches. 

“It is my usual weekly routine to investigate the articles in Liberty 
and selecting from time to time articles which | think interesting. | 
fully believe that Liberty is fulfilling a duty to the American public in 
giving out this information.” 
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NOW | 


steel pen users 


have their own’ 
FOUNTAIN PEN 








2 

,4 

3 
4 


Now you can have a fountain om with 
a point to match your penmanship. Now 
you can have Esterbrook Re-New-Point 
Fountain Pen — equipped with any 
Re-New-Point you choose. 


The famous Esterbrook steel points 
have been reproduced in platinum-like, 
non-corrosive DuracromeRe-New-Points, 
They easily screw into the fountain pen 
holder. They can be replaced at will— 
unscrew the old, and screw in the new. 
They suit every writing need. 

Esterbrook Fountain Pens are priced from $1 up. 
Additional Re-New-Pointsare 25ceach. Ifyourstation- 
ery dealer cannot supply you, use thecoupon below. 
ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. COMPANY 
48 Cooper Street Camden, N. J. 

or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


bsterbivok 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Company 
48 Cooper St., Camden, New Jersey 

I enclose $1 for Esterbrook Re-New-Point Foun- 
tain Pen, postpaid. I have checked Re-New-Point 
desired in the fountain pen. 
(1 Business Falcon 
{_] Executive Signature 
{_] Manifold Use, Orders 
{_] Bold Stub 





(_] Gregg Shorthand 

(_] Bookkeeping 

{ | High School or College 
(_]Secial Stub 
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Dealer’s 


BOUND COPIES ety 
—Volume XXI Part Two, April 3 to 
June 26, 1933. $2.50 Postpaid 


TIME, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 


ACTS LIKE MAGIC ON SWOLLEN 
TIRED, ACHING, PERSPIRING FEET | 


| in the thorn bushes. 


| would have to 





“For five hours we followed and studied 
them, often very, very close, but never 
sure enough of any particular one to 
shoot. Believe me, it was a thrilling five 
hours! They look as big as the Grand 
Central Station, but there was one very 
cunning little calf about two feet high, 
playing around the old folks. 


“At last a calf-less one presented a fine 
target, and I fired. Then started the most 
exciting and dangerous two minutes I 
have ever been through. My bullet hit 
the cow in the neck and broke the spinal 
cord. She went down, instantly killed. It 
sounded like a ton of bricks falling. 

“Immediately the herd stampeded and 
milled around in every direction, as they 
didn’t seem to know where the danger 
was. But within two or three seconds a 
big bull picked us out and came for us 
like an express train. 

“Can you imagine how we felt? As a 
matter of fact, we didn’t have time to 
think. Mother had her movie camera go- 
ing all the time, and was standing back of 
me. Well, the elephant came and came 
and came, followed by the herd. Klein 
yelled at him, hoping to turn him, but still 
he came. I had one shell left in my 
double-barreled gun, and shot at his 
head. Klein and Pete shot at the same 
time. I was off my balance. . .. My foot 
caught as I stepped back from the kick 
of the gun, and down I fell on my back 
Now, two things 
happened as I fell: First, I saw the bull 
go down, and secondly I knocked your 
mother down, too. We were lying flat on 
our backs in the thorns. Klein yelled to 
run. Pete shot again. Isaiah and a Somali 
guide had disappeared over the _hori- 
es 55 5, 

The shots sent the herd thundering off 
in another direction. The relieved Davi- 
sons dethorned themselves and Hunter 
Klein “put two bullets into the bull’s brain 
as he lay just 18 paces from where we had 
stood as we brought him down; and that 
was the end of that.”’ 





Rich Pets 

Last week in Boston, Union Trust Co 
filed in Suffolk County Probate Court 
the fourth annual accounting of its 
stewardship of a client’s estate. The estate 
of $5,160 was conservatively invested in 
stocks & bonds of A. T. & T., Eastern 
Gas & Fuel, United Corp., National Dairy 
Products Corp. Income for last year was 
$352.70. Of this, $270.77 had been ex- 
pended for the client’s room & board, 
$5.60 for Massachusetts income tax. The 
client, last week summering in Wakefield, 
N. H., was a staid, elderly, non-swearing 
Mexican parrot, which five years ago was 
left a $5,000 trust fund by its late master, 


| Frederick D. Allen of Brighton, Mass. 


The pet which observers once thought 
pay the world’s highest 
animal income tax, pays none. Tobey, last 
of a succession of 18 similarly-named 
French poodles, was not even mentioned 
in the will disposing of the late, eccentric 
Ella Virginia von Echtzel Wendel’s $40.- 
000,000 estate. Grown fat and phlegmatic 
in his ninth year, Tobey still lives in the 
ugly old house on Fifth Avenue at 39th 
Street, with two servants whose only duties 
are to care for him. 





THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 
Come Easy (by Felicia Metcalfe, pro- 
duced by Elizabeth Miele). The carefree 
spontaneity of this home-folks comedy, pat 
for stock company production, had to 
overcome Manhattan audiences’ familiar. 
ity with too many identical predecessors, 
Situation: a slovenly Baltimore family 
with one respectable relative are happily 
starving and avoiding the eye of Work. 
Plot: a daughter gets an Italian count and 
the uncle gets $25,000 in the stockmarket, 
Then they lose the $25,000 in the stock- 
market and the count is suspected of being 
a fake, writing a bad check, stealing the 
engagement pin he has given his fiancée 
and running away in a stolen car. Ina 
weak third act he returns to disprove all 
charges and the family revives its punch- 
drunk fortunes in the stockmarket. Char- 
acters: the raucous, cynical daughter 
(Claire Carleton), the daughter in love 
(Nancy Sheridan), the lazy, acquisitive 
son (David Morris), the shrewd, big- 
hearted mother incapable of discipline 
(Helen Lowell), the speculating uncle, the 
unsuccessful suitor who makes pig faces 
to register loutishness, the stereotyped 
count and the rich, disapproving aunt. 
Weighed down with stock characters, a 
stale plot and mechanical lines, Come Easy 
made its mild zoo of feckless people easily 
believable. Director Miele kept bouncing 


FALLING HAIR 








CHECK IT AS | DID— 
WITH GLOVER'S-ITISA 
VETERINARY MEDICINE! 





The popular GLOVER’S used on the hair 
and scalp (distinguished by its clean pine 
tar odor), is identically the same formula 
that for 60 years has been used on the 
coats of animals. The striking results it 
gave asa veterinary product started people 
using it on themselves for overcoming 
Hair and Scalp disorders—DANDRUFF, 
ITCHING SCALP, BALDNESS, etc. 
So amazing was its action that its sale 
for human use grew enormously. Today 
GLOVER’S SYSTEM is known far and 
wide as being the most effective for treat- 
ing hair and scalp disorders. 

Get Glover’s Imperial Mange Medicine 
and Glover's Imperial Medicated Soap 
for the shampoo at your druggist’s today, 
or have your BARBER or HAIR 
DRESSER give you the GLOVER SClI- 
ENTIFIC TREATMENT. 

This Treatment consists of GLOVER’S 
SYSTEM OF MASSAGE, an applica 
tion of GLOVER’S MANGE MEDI 
CINE, followed by the SHAMPOO. 


Booklet describing it sent FREE. Write 





Dept. K, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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et characters into spontaneity, accented 
vit brash selfishness, their reluctant and 
damefaced fondness for one another. 
jest performances: David Morris as the 
aiky and likeable son; Helen Lowell mak- 
y of the harried mother a singularly 
sacious and human characterization. 


ete 
The Blue Widow (by Marianne 
jrown Waters, produced by Lee and J. J. 
Shubert) is a repetitive comedy about a 
gmpet who can narrow and widen her 
ves, Situation: into a country-houseful 
{friendly weekenders is insinuated a de- 
eased playwright’s baby-faced mistress, 
epresenting herself as a grief-shattered 
sidow (Queenie Smith). Plot: she drills 








Hal Phyfe 
QUEENIE SMITH 
Her first part is beneath her. 


imemittingly into the head of every man 
isible that he is a big strong man, she a 
ile weak woman. Thus she gets pro- 
wsals of various kinds from a ‘bachelor. 
married man too much in love with his 
wy literary wife, and a theatrical pro- 
wer, For two acts she fills their pipes, 
ins against their knees, tells them her 
dle object in life is to take care of a big 
by who wants to be taken care of, nib- 
ésat food in public, wolfs it in private, 
mspicuously weeps, sniffles, gasps, coos, 
ts and flutters. Having kept three men 
‘multaneously in the air, she nearly breaks 
)the married man’s home before she set- 
Son the producer. In this empty and 
grateful part, her first in straight drama, 
¢ gay and knowing smile of Queenie 
‘nith softened the hearts of Manhattan 
idiences. Famed for her Metropolitan 
pera Company dancing, her musicomedy 
iging, Miss Smith has a sly, twittering 
um far too real and well-mannered for 


i rdle she had to play. 


= 


Crucible (by D. Hubert Connelly, pro- 
ed by Huban Plays, Inc.), a drama 
Sout some denizens of Manhattan’s 
‘nbs Detention Prison, opened the night 
‘ler three young prisoners had escaped 
‘m the Tombs, up a secret dumb-waiter 
‘at, down a rope of prison bed-sheets 
vund with bedspring wire, in the Tombs’ 
‘Stimportant jailbreak since 1926. Hoist 
Y this factitious timeliness, Crucible 


| 
| 





Is He Foolish 


qi ‘4 


/ # 7% 


Worries about his Waist-line . . . 
Ignores dingy TEETH, soft GUMS 


This man draws the line at getting 
“paunchy.”’ But you should see his 
dull, grayish-looking teeth! 

His gums have become so tender 
that they often bleed. 


“Pink tooth brush” is a condition 
arising from inactivity of the gums. 
The sott foods of today fail to ex- 
ercise the gums, which finally be- 
come so flabby and tender that they 
leave “pink” upon your tooth brush. 

Correct “pink tooth brush”’ before 
it dulls your teeth, before it en- 
dangers the soundness of your teeth. 
Don’t allow it to lead to gingivitis 
or Vincent’s disease or pyorrhea. 

Clean your teeth with Ipana, and 
each time rub alittle extra Ipana right 


into your gums. The ziratol in Ipana, 
with the massage, helps firm the gums. 
c Cc 





Your teeth brighten—and soon you can 
stop worrying about “pink tooth brush.” 


Avoid “Pink Tooth Brush” with 


IPANA 


R 
and Massage W 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-93 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a three-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 


Name 


Street. 





City Stale 
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turned out to be a hoarse and inexpert 
melodrama. Plot: a philanthropist and 
onetime gambler takes an interest in the 
girl’s painting, offers the boy a job. Audi- 
ences soon become aware of the philan- 
thropist’s real objectives: 1) to get his 
three gunmen out of the Tombs, 2) to woo 
the girl, 3) to frame the boy for the gun- 
men’s jailbreak, 4) to disguise the fact that 
he is the sinister “Blight,” the power be- 
hind the illicit drug traffic. To advance 
objective No. 1 he forces the young peo- 
ple’s friend, a middle-aged keeper in the 
Tombs, to agree to smuggle guns to the 
three gunmen for a jailbreak. To advance 
objective No. 3, the keeper is to throw 
suspicion on the boy as having brought in 
the guns when he comes to the Tombs 
with a Christmas necktie for his jailbird 
brother. The second act, laid in the 
Tombs, shows a jailbreak roughly based on 
the Tombs’ 1926 break, the prisoners try- 
ing unsuccessfully to shoot their way out. 
Two characters, the boy’s brother and a 
Mother Darragh, suspect that it was the 
keeper who framed the boy. The third 


act requires four lingering, sobbing scenes 
to expose the philanthropist as the villain 
and the Blight, make the remorse-ridden 
keeper agree, “All right, P’ll jump” (from 
the roof), give the brother a gun with 
which to kill the Blight. Title line: “Life 
is a crucible and God’s in his heaven.” 





NO BLADES 
ever will touch his face 


HIS FIRST SHAVE is a dry shave. Not as 
long as he lives will he cut his face, scrape it 
nor injure it in any way as he shaves. Nature 
will never change his soft flexible skin into the 
calloused skin of a man who shaves with a 
blade. His beard will never grow unnaturally 
dark and stiff. THE MONEY HE’LL SAVE. 
His Schick Dry Shaver will cost $15. He will 
never buy a single razor blade, a brush, shaving 
cream, nor after-shaving lotion. Neither will 
heeversharpen his Dry Shaver. FOR TOUGH- 
EST BEARDS. The Dry Shaver is as good 
for old shavers as for beginners. Blade-cal- 
loused skins grow soft and flexible under the 
gentle but clean and close shaving of the Dry 
Shaver FOR MOTHER AND DAUGH- 
TERS, TOO. The Schick Dry Shaver is the 
gentlest way of removing hair from the legs 
and under the arms. 

YOUR DEALER will give you a demon- 
stration. If none near you, send $15 to us. 
($17.50 in Canada.) Dry Shaver is guaranteed. 


SCHICK 


DRY SHAVER 


Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 
Pacific Coast: — Schick Dry Shaver Distributors, 
Reno, Nevada. Canadian Distributor:—Schick Dry 
Shaver, Ltd., Westmount, Quebec. 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 
names made this news: 


Out of the hospital near London’s Buck- 
ingham Palace where she takes care of 
British officers stepped Sister Agnes Key- 
ser, close friend of Britain’s George & 
Mary who carries her own key to the 
roval gardens. At the hospital’s gate, 
astonished Sister Agnes found not the 
travel-worn automobile in which she al- 
ways rode, but a spic & span new one. She 
learned that His Majesty, motoring past 
the hospital, had noticed her old car, 
ordered for her a Daimler like his own, in 
the royal colors of maroon and scarlet. 





In Manhattan after a European trip was 
talkative James Watson Gerard, 66, 
Wartime Ambassador to Germany, who 
three years ago issued a famed list of 64 
“real rulers of the U. S.” He told news- 
hawks: “That list is no longer significant. 
Things have changed. In that list I in- 
cluded no statesmen, not even former 
President Hoover, because the men I did 
include were too busy to hold public 
office, yet their influence determined who 
should hold such office. I could revise the 
list so that it included 59 leading indus- 
trialists, bankers, journalists, and so forth, 
today, but I could not call them the real 
rulers of the country. . . . The President 
is ruling the country today, and nobody 
else is. . . . Or, looking at it in another 
way, it could be increased so as to hold the 
names of the vast majority of voters in 
this country. They are ruling the country, 
and really ruling it, through their elected 
representative, the President. But even 
in their special fields, the big bankers and 
industrialists of today are not the leaders 
they were in 1930. With the revolt of the 
voters has come : revolt of the stock- 
holders. The day of secret bonuses and 
unreasonable salaries has gone forever. 
. . . What has happened has most cer- 
tainly been a good thing for the country. 
In fact, it has been a damn good thing!” 


& 








A British ship-breaking company paid 
$67,500 for the Oscar II, the “peace ship” 
chartered in 1915 by Henry Ford “to get 
the boys out of the trenches by Christ- 
mas.” 





‘> 
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University of Southern California’s 
President Rufus Bernhard von Kleinsmid 
returned from a visit to ex-Kaiser Wil- 
helm II in Doorn, Holland, said that the 
ex-Kaiser urged all German-Americans to 
co-operate with President Roosevelt’s re- 
covery program. 

S 

In Washington, Frederick Adrian Del- 
ano, 70-year-old uncle of President Roose- 
velt, patented a “one-way window glass.” 
Made of a “corrugated transparent ma- 
terial,’ Uncle Delano’s invention so dis- 
torts light rays that it is opaque when 
looked at from one side, transparent from 
the other. 
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While motoring to Boston, where he is 
working for his father’s Colonial-Beacon 
Oil Co., Winthrop Rockefeller, fourth 
son of John Davison Rockefeller Jr., ran 


out of gasoline on a road near Hingham, 
Mass., had to be pushed. 

Off to Petersham, Mass. went Federal 
Judge John Munro Woolsey of New 
York with a copy of James Joyce’s famed 
Ulysses, long barred from the U. §, as 
“immoral and licentious.” He will spend 
his vacation reading it, decide whether it 
may be published in a U. S. edition. 

In Hollywood, the wife of oldtime Film 
Actor Bryant Washburn, exasperated be- 
cause he had brought a friend, one J. 
Demiteis, home with him early in the 
morning, picked up a French telephone, 
banged it down on the pate of J. Demiteis, 
Summoned by frightened neighbors, police 
found her screaming: “I’ve just killed a 
man!”, found J. Demiteis alive but dizzy. 
» 

















Claire Windsor, film actress, defend- 
ing a $100,000 alienation of affections suit 
in Hollywood, admitted she had written 
the following in her first love-letter to 
Broker Alfred C. Read Jr.: “Darling, you 
have been gone only three hours. It seems 
strange to come up to my room and not 
call you to let you know I am here, and 
in a few minutes I will be eating alone.” 


¢— 





In a Manhattan court Cartoonist Harry 
Conway (“Bud”) Fisher (Mutt & Jef) 
asked that his $400 weekly alimony pay- 
ment to Aedita S. Fisher (onetime Count- 
ess de Beaumont) be cut to $100. He said 
that Depression had reduced the income 
from his comic strip from $52,000 per 
year to $26,000, forced him to sell his 
racing stable. 
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“To plant the cross of Jesus alongside 
the Blue Eagle of the NRA,” Evangelist 
Aimee Semple McPherson Hutton 
signed a contract to appear in vaudeville 
on Broadway. Said she: “In debating with 
myself [ found my flesh shrinking from 
the misunderstanding of motives which 
might be focused upon me, but when | 
consider what Christ would do were He 
here upon earth, there was no other an- 
swer than His own word: ‘I come not to 
call the righteous but sinners to repent- 
ance.’ It is not as an actress that I shall 
go before the footlights. My purpose will 
be to contact the non-churchgoers.” Re- 
ported balm for Evangelist Huttons 
shrinking flesh: $1,000 per week. 





Oo 


Ill lay: Edward Grey, ist Viscount 
Grey of Fallodan, 71, Britain’s Wartime 
Foreign Secretary, gravely, of heart 
disease, in Christen Bank, Northumber- 
land; California’s Governor James Rolph 
Jr., of congestion of the lungs and high 
fever, in San Francisco; Betty Compton 
Walker, of colitis, in Evian-les-Bains, 
France; Actress Tallulah Bankhead, 0! 
acute abdominal trouble, in Manhattan: 
Valerie Marguerite Germonpres von 
Stroheim, third wife of Film Director 
Erich Oswald Hans Carl Maria von Nor- 
denwall von Stroheim, of burns about the 
head and shoulders and seared lungs when 
a hair-drying machine in a beauty shop 
ignited, in Hollywood. 
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Ever put a cigarette to 


the altitude test? 


Ever smoked in a plane? In rarefied atmosphere? Then you've put ciga- 


‘ederal 
New 
famed 
5. as 
spend 
ther it 
: rettes to the toughest test there is! . . . Says the Eastern representative of 


e Film a group of leading air lines: “‘ Hostesses on many of our planes report that 
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Spuds are very popular with the passengers.” . . . That tiny bit of menthol 


in Spuds keeps the tobacco tasting right, under all smoking conditions. 
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IN-THE-AIR OR ON-THE-GROUND... 
Spud is always enjoyable, always com- 

lortable. It used to be a “‘now-and- 15 
then” cigarette... a refreshing change. 20 FOR ” 
y *.9 . cSEe* EE 0 me - 
| Now it’s an established best-seller . . . 
iscount 
Vartime 
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ME AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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TS AND ALL CARNIVORO 
Winter 


and again Ken-L-Ration has 
proved to be the perfect and 
complete food for your dog.* 

The protective vitamins A, B, 
D, and E,—the mineral salts— 
and the vital protein elements— 
were found in adequate amounts 
—in Ken-L-Ration. 

These tests have shown that 
in canine nutrition the meat of 
the horse has a higher nutritive 
value than the best quality meat 
generally used. - 

That’s why Chappels main- 
tain the world’s largest herd of 
healthy meat horses on more 
than 1,600,000 western acres. 

And that’s why you should 
insist upon Ken-L-Ration—the 
dog food ASSAYED in the cruci- 
ble of modern science. Sold by 
quality dealers everywhere. 

*This latest Ken-L- 
Ration assay was con- 
ducted by Dr. Laurens 
Harris, Chief of the Re- 
search Staff of Mariner 
& Hoskins Biologic 
Laboratories, one of the 


world’s oldest and best 
research institutions. 










VACUUM PACKED Bird- 
E-Ration. Prevents insects. 
Contains ‘‘Earlyne.”’ 
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§ CHAPPEL BROS. Inc. i 
- 94 Peoples Ave., Rockford, Tl. - 
H Please send Bird-E-Ration sample to - 
~ PE it cwsb odin Shenk eu bobs Che tae ieee - 
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Harmsworth Cup 


There is always at least one serious 
mishap in the Harmsworth Cup races. 
It was almost a relief to the crowd oi 
325,000, in boats and grandstands on the 
banks of the St. Clair River near Marine 
City, Mich., when the mishap came so 
early last week. Just before the race, Hor- 
ace E. Dodge decided to enter his three- 
year-old Delphine V, rebuilt for a speed of 
85 m.p.h., to help Gar Wood’s Miss Amer- 
ica X, which has gone 124 m.p.h., defend 
the Cup against this year’s British chal- 
lenger, Hubert Scott-Paine’s Miss Britain 
III, Fifteen minutes before the start, 
which had been postponed for three hours 
because of rough water, the Delphine V 
sputtered out from her boat well, where 
mechanics had been trying to solder up 
leaks in her fuel lines. Two miles below 
the grandstands, she burst into flames. 
Her crew drove her ashore, stood by safe 
but helpless while Delphine V burned to 
the waterline. 

First Race. Powered with one Napier- 
Schneider Cup 1,375-h. p. engine, against 
the four 1,650-h. p. Packard motors in 
Gar Wood’s 38}-ft. Miss America X, the 
244-ft. duralumin-hulled challenger was 
well known to be much slower, even if her 
maximum speed was 100 m.p.-h., as re- 
ported. Her chance was to beat Miss 
America X on the turns, which Hubert 
Scott-Paine expected to make at full speed 
while Miss America X was laboriously 
slowing down and regaining speed. The 
water was smooth when the boats roared 
out across the start and for just that in- 
stant it looked as though Gar Wood might 
have a race on his hands. By the time 
Miss America X reached the second turn 
on the first seven-mile lap, the possibility 
had disappeared. Miss Britain III, almost 
a mile behind, was chugging along 
smoothly but a little pathetically, at 66 
m.p-h. to Miss America’s easy 88. Wood 
throttled his boat down to 85 for the next 
lap, 82 for the third, a bare 80 for the 
fourth. Rotund, red-haired Hubert Scott- 
Paine and his mechanic, Gordon Thomas, 
crouching in Miss Britain’s small stream- 
lined cowl, got their motors warmer as 
the race went on, reached a maximum of 
almost 81 m.p.h. on the third lap. Miss 
America X was about two miles ahead at 
the finish. 

Second Race. A stifling day and con- 
gested highways let only a skimpy 150,000 
get through to the second race, which 
turned out to be the most exciting of all 
Harmsworth Cup events. This time, his 
motors warmed up beforehand, Scott- 
Paine managed to get across the line first. 
At the first turn in the 7-mi. oval course 
Miss America X swerved past him. There- 
after Gar Wood patently tantalized Scott- 
Paine. Miss Britain III, leaping from the 
water every half mile, would inch up on 
Miss America X. Miss America X wou'd 
spurt ahead, then relax. Neither boat 
broke records. Miss America X averaged 
86.937 statute m.p.h., Miss Britain III 
85.789. But Scott-Paine was only 22.33 
seconds behind Gar Wood at the end and 
that was the nearest Gar Wood has let any 
contender approach him in the Harms- 
worth Cup races. 








If he really expected to win the Harms- 
worth Cup Hubert Scott-Paine proved 
last week that he was a better loser than 
boat-driver. Said he, after the first race: 
“The best time of my life ... the water 
was beautiful . . . my boat ran up to ex- 
pectations,.. .”” Unlike Kaye Don, whose 
Miss England III broke down last year in 
the Harmsworth races, Hubert Scoit- 
Paine has no backer. Like Gar Wood, he 
builds his own boats, works on them with 
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Hvusert Scott-PAINne 
“Until I am spent out...” 


a staff of six mechanics with whom he 
shared quarters in Detroit last week. At 
14, Hubert Scott-Paine ran away to sea. 

3efore the War, : his early twenties, he 
became interested in airplanes, flew $0 
recklessly that hc was jailed for “suicidal 
intent.” Strandec in the South of France, 
he joined a circus, got 20 francs a bout 
for boxing with anyone who wanted to 
earn £3 by staying three rounds. An Eng- 
lishman who did it made friends with 
Scott-Paine, took him back to England, 
started him in airplane building. In the 
War, Hubert Scott-Paine became a dl 
rector of Imperial Airways, to whose 
board he still belongs. I. 1921 he helped 
build up British Supermarine Motor Co 
He sank his whole fortune financing and 
building the plane that won the Schneider 
Cup from Italy in 1922, defended it suc- 
cessfully the next year. He happened into 
the motor-boat building industry when he 
and his wife, Brenda Scott-Paine, almost 
as good a boat-driver as her husband 
were planning a trip to Africa on their 
power cruiser. He went to a boat-works 
to buy new parts for their power cruiser, 
became so much interested that he bought 
the boat-works, canceled his trip. His 
British Power Boat Co. makes most 0! 
Europe’s fastest speed-boats, including the 
Miss England in which the late Sir Henry 
Segrave beat Gar Wood at Miami 12 
1929. He says he will keep after the 
Harmsworth Cup “until I am spent ou! 

. or take it home.” 
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CHOOSE YOUR TRUCK GORREGTLY 
- with the We0 PERFORMANCE GAUGE 












LIKE YOU DO! 


cual 


AILURE to pick the right truck 
for the job is often responsible for 
losses in time and money that might 
easily be avoided by use of the Reo 
Truck Performance Gauge. 


With mathematical accuracy, this in- 
genious, copyrighted slide rule tells 
you exactly what specifications a truck 
should have to operate with maximum 
long-life and economy under any given 
conditions. 


With such information available for 
the asking, why add another truck to 
your equipment without first finding 
out for yourself —instead of taking the 
word of an optimistic salesman— 
whether it is the one best suited for 
the job? 

There are no claims or guesses in- 
volved when you apply the Reo Per- 
formance Gauge to a problem in trans- 
portation. Just facts—and you draw 
your own conclusions, 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING—TORONTO 


SAY—THAT BIG TRUCK TRAVELS 
LIKE A PASSENGER CAR. WISH 
THEY ALL KEPT OUT OF THE WAY 


























Would you like the Reo Slide-Rule 
check-up? No obligation. Write 
Reo—or'’phone your Reo dealer. 


UNDERPOWERED — This unit is so 
underpowered that gear ratio “doc- 
toring” is necessary tocompensate. 
The result: increased piston travel 
and gas consumption; reduced 
daily range of travel. 


BAD LOAD DISTRIBUTION— This truck 
has more load back ofthe rear axle 
than ahead of it. Very hardon rear 
tires, axles, gears, bearings, springs 
and frame. Steering and front brake 
efAciency greatly reduced when 
climbing hills. 


Se 


HO» Lf} 


WRONG GEAR RATIO— Here is a truck 
that is geared so low for occasional 
heavy pulls that the engine races 
and shakes itself to pieces trying 
to make time on level roads. 





THAT'S BECAUSE IT’S THE RIGHT 
TRUCK FOR THIS JOB. THE BOSS 
GOES BY THE REO TRUCK PER- 
FORMANCE GAUGE—AND HE 
NEVER MISSES! 























You may callin the local Reo man or write Reo head- 
quarters for the Reo slide rule check-up without ob- 
ligating yourselfin any way. A convenient method 
of obtaining valuable preliminary information is to 
write for the Reo Truck Work Sheet, upon which 
you may list data which will enable Reo to tell you 
the right power, capacity and wheelbase needed 
in your operation for the most satisfactory truck 
performance. Just write Reo, Lansing. 


@ Reo today offers the finest line of 
Speedwagons, Trucks and Tractors in 
Reo history—at the lowest prices. 


GOLD CROWN ENGINE—FOUR-WHEEL 
INTERNAL EXPANDING HYDRAULIC 
BRAKES—THICK WIDE-FLANGED 
FRAME—CORRECTLY TIRED—REO 
LONG LIFE AND ECONOMY. 


Reo Speedwagons 
and Trucks range 
from 1'2-6 Tons. 
Price Range—-$575- 
$2,595. 34 wheel- 
bases, 4 s-6’'s-8's. 

Tractor-Trailer 
units from 15,000 to 
32,000 Ibs., gross. 
All prices chassis 
f£. o. b, Lansing, plus 
tax, 
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HER HEADACHE WENT 
Like MAGIC When 





WOULD YOU BELIEVE 
I HAD A SPLITTING 
HEADACHE 5 

MINUTES AGO? 







. «++ She Took HEXIN 


.*My head was throbbing and I had a thrill- 
ing date in 10 minutes. I was so anxious to 
look and feel my best. 

“Most things won’t stop my headaches 
quickly so I always take a couple of HEXIN 
tablets with water. It’s advertised as the 
10-minute pain-relief but it usually works 
quicker than that for me. 

..-“And—HEXIN never upsets my stomach 
the way other pain-relievers do. My dear, I 
really don’t know what I'd do without it.” 
@ HEXIN was originally developed for chil- 
dren. Its action had to be gentle and safe. 
@ ALL MODERN DOCTORS and druggists 
know the HEXIN formula (printed on the box) 
and endorse it. Buy a box today. Be sure to 
insist on HEXIN. Nothing else is“just as good.” 


laperier}valrehanratsunecrerteedentredamiertestent 


HEXIN INC., 8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Please send me generous Free sample of HExin. TA-2933 
] oa ee EE SR Ne Le REO eS | 
ee Saas, eee 
L< ity oo __. State 3 a i 
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—Indicates where air 
passes over the heating 
Cous, 

—Shows how deflectors 

-B direct and spread heat 


waves to the floor. 


—Floor level warmed by 


positive circulation of 


< heat waves. 





Tennis 

At Lengwood. In the first set, young 
Frank Andrew Parker was erratic and his 
tall partner, Francis Xavier Shields, had 
to make most of the impossible gets, the 
titanic smashes that finally won, 13-11. 
Wily George Lott and willowy Lester 
Stoefen, smoothing out the soft spots in 
his game as the match wore on, concen- 
trated on Parker in the next two sets and 
won them both at 9-7. In the fourth set, 
Shields & Parker worked the score up to 
3-all. Then Lott won his serve, Parker 
lost his, ‘ad Stoefen won his—for set 
match ana the U.S. doubles championship. 

Encouraged to team together by Bernon 
S. Prentice, non-playing captain of this 
year’s U. S. Davis Cup team, Lott & 
Stoefen proved one thing by their victory 
last week: that Chicago’s hairy, hard- 
bitten George Martin Lott Jr. is the best 
doubles player in the U. S., if not in the 
world. Last week’s doubles title was his 
fourth. He won in 1928 with John F. 
Hennessey, in 1929 and 1930 with John 
Hope Doeg. Saturnine, good-humored, 
Lott’s doubles game is noteworthy for 
steadiness, tactical brilliance, unwill- 
ingness to be discouraged by his partner’s 
errors—Stoefen made 80 in last week’s 
three-hour final. Playing with John Van 


Ryn he won at Wimbledon in 1931. Last 
week’s tournament was his first with 
Stoefen, a handsome 6-ft.-34-in. Califor- 


nian, who balances the team with cannon- 
ball serves, unplayable overhead shots 
at the end. He taught himself to 
play tennis on Los Angeles public courts 
in 1927, when Lott was already in the 








@® NO LONG WAITING FOR 
TEMPERATURES TO RISE 


@® NO NEED FOR HOT .- 
OVERNIGHT FIRES 


HERE is re cal economy and efficiency in mod- 
ern heatir It’s the Ilg Unit Heater prin- 
ciple, tempering live air with steam or hot 
water. The heat is forcibly directed to the 
floor and distributed uniformly. No cold 
spots. The saving in fuel is pronounced! 

Introduced in 1917, Ilg Unit Heaters are 
giving satisfaction to thousands of nationally- 
known users. Investigate the advantages 
of Ilg Dynamic Heating. Send for new 
graphic book. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 
2847 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 





VENTILATION 


U. S. first ten. Then 16, a high-school foot- 
bal], baseball and basket ball player, b 
grew 9} inches in the next three years, won 
a match against John Hope Doeg in 1930. 
At Forest Hills, rain delayed the 
national singles championship after a firs} 
round in which the closest thing to a sur. 
prise was a set dropped by Lott to Herbert 
Bowman. 
In Paris, famed Henri Cochet, No. 1 
tennist. of France, finally stopped denying 
rumors, increasingly persistent for the last 














Wide World 


Lott & STOEFEN 


Stoefen’s 80 errors were not too much. 


two years, that he would turn professional. 
His plans: a series of matches, with 
Martin Plaa for partner, v. William Tilden 
II and Bruce Barnes, late this month. 

In San Francisco, Mrs. Helen Wills 
Moody said she did not regret defaulting 
to Helen Jacobs in the finals of the 
women’s national singles championship 
last fortnight. She entered Stanford Uni- 
versity Hospital for treatment of her pain- 
ful back. 
Stars at Long Beach 

The international championship for 
star boats—slim, 22-ft. sloops with tall 
Marconi mainsails and cockpits just big 
enough for two—started smoothly enough 
off Long Beach, Calif. last week. Young 
Eddie Fink of Long Beach, the defending 
champion, won the first race in his Mov 
Star II, Adrian Iselin II, the Bacardi Cup 


holder, who had brought his Ace, his 
crinkly smile, his old sailing hat and his 
crony Ed Willis from Port Washington, 


L. I., snooped out most of the light 
breezes in the second. Fink won the third 
race and seemed to be on the last tack to 
retaining his championship when the race 
committee reached a highly controversia il 
decision: to disqualify Fink in the second 
race, in which he had finished sixth, for 
fouling Paul Shields’s Gull. Shields had 
lodged no protest; the boats had not co- 
lided. Nonetheless, the committee said 
that Fink had crossed Shields at a marker 
and forced him to luff. 

When Fink skimmed home first in the 
fourth race, the Coast Guard cutters an¢ 
yachts along the finish line greeted him 
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Collier's 


Ar™ this article was writtes Collier's decided to 
feat its chewrfal forecast by pree C 





Such a henv preponderance of aptimiatie sentiment 
moans tbs! your netghionr 1 om do that bent 


6¢\ J EASURED by anything = ‘we ~ 

we have known during =. ‘ 
the last year and more, _ 
September will be a pros- , Better Days are Here 
perous month. In the an- Aw By William L.Chenery 
nals of this depression we ] " "Editor of ¢ ; 
even now can reasonably 
forecast that the autumn 


of 1933 will be remem- 


bered as the ha season 
of good times. ”? 


=ah 





This article was written last March, when the index of 
business activity was at its lowest point—unemployment 
at its peak. 


( olli Crs ~FOR ACTION / & 


CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY NE W YOR K 





mi 
BARRELS ? 


SUL > 
HE modern way to serve beer is from 
steel barrels. A beer barrel serves 
only two main uses—one as a shipping 


package—the other as a container to keep 
good beer good. 


As a package, the Duo-Steel Barrel is built 
with the steel-clad strength of a battleship. 
To prove its strength 4 barrels, filled, were 
dropped 18 floors from a window, on 
hard-packed gravel. Only two were dented, 
not one leaked. 


To keep beer temperature uniform, the 
Duo-Steel Barrel is insulated by partial 
vacuum, the most effective insulation 
known. 


Both wood and steel barrels are lined 
with pitch to seal the beer against any 
change in odor or taste. No steel can 
touch it, just as no wood can in a wood 
barrel. 


The Duo-Steel Barrel is finished inside to 
hold pitch longer than has ever been 
known—by a process, including rust- 
proofing, that is exclusive to Motor Wheel. 
This barrel is absolutely air-tight. It will 
hold pressure indefinitely, preserving the 
“life” and “zest’”’ of beer, down to the last 
glass in the bottom of the barrel. 


The public prefers draught beer, when it is 
properly preserved and properly served. 


DUO- L BARREL DIVISION 


MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION 
Lansing, Michigan 
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with an uproar of foghorns and whistles 
but it still looked as though the eleven 
points the committee had’taken away from 
him would cost him his title. Starting the 
fifth and last race, Glenn Waterhouse of 
San Francisco had 51 points and Fink 
would have to finish four places ahead of 
his Three Star Two and two places ahead 
of Edwin Thorne’s Mist to win. Still em- 
broiled with the committee, Fink was 
ordered to haul Movie Star IT out of the 
water for remeasurement. He refused to 
do so until the race was over. 

The boats crossed the starting line heel- 
ing in a brisk wind and it turned out to 
be the most exciting race of the series. 
Nercid IT of Galveston rammed La Tortue, 
a French boat, causing Nereid IJ to be 
disqualified and Mrs. Judith Bailey- 
Balken, skipper of La Tortue, to flop into 
the water. Sparkler IJ of New Orleans 
lost its mast. On the Cene, of Seattle, a 
mainsail halyard parted and the crew re- 
paired it just in time to reach the finish 
line at sundown. That a skipper in home 
waters has an immense advantage, any 
small-boat sailor knows. Nonetheless, 
when Fink sailed across the finish line first 
once more, for the fourth time in the 
series, it was an unprecedented achieve- 
ment. But it did not win him the title. 
He was disqualified once more, this time 
without question, for fouling the wind- 
ward mark on the 10}-mi. course. The 
title went to Waterhouse, who won the 
last race by finishing three seconds behind 
Movie Star II. A handsome, mustachioed 
San Francisco captain, Waterhouse had 
kept well up among the leaders in the ear- 
lier races, built up a point total of 67 for 
the series by careful racing of which the 
cardinal rule was to let his opponents 
make the blunders. Like his crew, Wood- 
bridge Metcalfe, he works in the State 
Foresters office at San Francisco. 

Ladies at Exmoor 

For the last four years, most of the 
prizes for women’s golf in the U. S. have 
been going to four young women of whom 
three—Virginia Van Wie, Helen Hicks 
and Maureen Orcutt—were in the field 
for last week’s national championship at 
Exmoor Country Club in Highland Park, 
Ill. The fourth—Mrs. Glenna Collett 
Vare I—was more interested in her new 
baby than in golf. But there was some- 
take her place: angular Enid 
Wilson, a tall, plain, extraordinarily placid 
English girl who has won her own national 
championship regularly for the last three 
years. Trying to win the U. S. title as 
well, she failed in 1931 and 1932. Last 
week she started out by winning the medal 
with a 76, three under women’s par, a 
record qualifying score for the national. 
She met her first real match test in Char- 
lotte Glutting, the New Jersey State 
champion who put her out last year. By 
winning that match, 2 & 1, the British 
champion reached a semi-final round that 
was unusually perfect. It contained, be- 
sides Miss Wilson, the other three favor- 
ites, Misses Van Wie, Hicks and Orcutt. 

The afternoon before her match with 
Miss Van Wie, Enid Wilson spent three 
hours practicing iron shots. She said later 
that was what queered her. On the first 
hole she drove badly, took a six. On the 
fourth, her approach was wild and she took 
three putts. On the fifth, her iron shot 


one to 
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THE LADY 
THE THERMOMETER 


HE LADY should have a very kindly feel- 

ing for the thermometer. But she does 
not know how important temperature instru- 
ments are in producing those delicious choco- 
lates she is eating. 

The candy maker, however, knows the need 
for close, accurate temperature control in his 
plant. The richest, best-tasting chocolates... 
the best of ANY product... result only from 
exact control of temperature. Such control as 
Taylor Indicating, Recording and Regulating 
Instruments provide in every industry. 

The more thorough and complete is this 
control, the more uniform is your product's 
quality, the less it costs to make, the more of 
it you can produce and sell at the profit you 
need today. 


Does your plant have this up-to-date con- 
trol? Taylor Service will help you find out. 
This Service is based on 80 years’ experience 
in serving industry’s needs for temperature 
control. It has saved many thousands of dollars 
for manufacturers. It will help you work out 
the most efficient, economical and accurate 
control for your plant. 


To get this unusual Service, send fora Taylor 
Representative. His call costs you nothing. 
It may save you a great deal in money and 
worry. For this Service, address Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 


Indicating Recording * Controlling 


eel 

TEMPERATURE and PRESSURE INSTRUMENTS 
‘The name Taylor now identifies our complete 
line of products, including Tycog instruments 
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went into a bunker, cost her a 7. She took 
4 strokes to the turn to Virginia Van 
Wie’s smooth 37. It left her six down and 
she was still six down at the 13th green, 
where the match ended. It set the stage 
fora final in which Miss Van Wie’s oppo- 
nent for the title she won a year ago was 
her close friend and house-guest, Helen 
(“Billie”) Hicks. Still a little chagrined 
at failing to qualify for last year’s cham- 
pionship, after winning the year before, 
Helen Hicks, swinging her driver with a 
masculine wrist-flick and punching out her 
irons like a pro, had beaten square-jawed 
Maureen Orcutt 6 & 4. 

At the seventh green of the breezy 
morning round, Helen Hicks missed a two- 
foot putt that would have made her one 
up. It looked serious at the time but 


sven holes farther on Helen Hicks might | 


well have forgotten it because she was 
four up and it looked as though Virginia 
Van Wie’s game had cracked completely. 
By lunch time, she had cause to brood 
about that putt again; her opponent had 
cut her lead to two, with a fine four at 
the 16th and a good putt for another at 
the 18th. In the afternoon, with the wind 
dying down, they halved the first hole and 
Virginia Van Wie won the second, with 
apar 5 to Helen Hicks’s 6. 

As often happens in golf, luck and good 
playing went together. On the short 7th, 
with the match all square, the defending 
champion sank a 45-ft. putt for a two. 
It made her one up for the first time in 21 
holes. Trying desperately to catch up, 
Helen Hicks had a good chance at the oth, 
until her opponent laid her a dead stymie. 
A 75-yd. spade shot that stopped three 
inches from the cup at the 12th put Miss 
Van Wie three up. On the 15th, both balls 
were on the green in two, but Helen 
Hicks’s had bitten into the soft turf and 
picked up a patch of mud. She putted 
three times to Virginia Van Wie’s two and 
shook hands, grinning, with the champion. 


Virginia (“Gino”) Van Wie (rhymes 
with “tee’’?) took to golf when she was 
11, because her doctor thought it might 
help the back she had hurt playing foot- 
ball with a team of little boys. D. E. 
Miner, golf professional at De Land, Fla. 
Where the Van Wies spend their winters. 
helped build up her game, encouraged her 
fo enter her first tournament at 16. At 
17, Miss Van Wie beat Glenna Collett in 
the Florida East Coast championship. The 
73 with which she beat her again, in the 
national final last year, was the best round 
she ever played. Impeccable as a stylist. 
brilliant with her irons and steady with 
her woods, Miss Van Wie is not always 
a3 sure on the greens as she was last week. 
Vance she won a match from Maureen 
Ureutt when, after she missed a putt of 
12 in., Miss Orcutt missed one of six. 


-—- o —— 


Who Won 
(J. A. Nix’s 3-year-old Gay World, at 


odds of 15-to-1: the Chicago Derby, with 
Esse second and Mr. Khayyam third; at 
Hawthorne Park, Chicago. 

€T. P. Samsoe of Perth Amboy, N. J.: 
the national smallbore rifle shooting cham- 
bionship: with 1,083 points in four events, 
1,079 for Thurman Randle of Dallas, 
Tex.; at Camp Perry, Ohio. 


| 





QUALITY TELLS... amore AC spark piucs 


ARE USED BY CAR 
BUILDERS TODAY THAN 


ALL OTHER MAKES OF PLUGS 


J OTHING can take the place of quality. 
| It overshadows all else. It holds the 


spotlight of public favor. 


AC spark plugs, for example, hold quality 
leadership because of these five patented 
features: (1) one-piece heat-sealed construc- 
tion; (2) exclusive AC insulator combining 
great heat-resisting qualities with mechanical 
strength; | 3) w elded side-electrode; ( 1) unglaz- 
ed insulator tip; (5) Isovolt electrodes. Techni- 
cal features, of course—but vitally important. 


Your dealer will gladly explain how much 


Conta 
C= J1NVEC 


they contribute to better engine performance. 


More ACs are used by car builders today 
than all other makes of plugs combined. 
Seven out of every ten new cars and trucks 
are AC equipped, because AC is the qual- 
ity spark plug. 


You choose quality spark plugs when you 
choose ACs. And the wisdom of buying ACs 
is now doubly apparent. For these finer 
spark plugs are offered at 60c each (75c in 
Canada)—the lowest price of any factory- 


approved plug. 


It pays to install new spark plugs every 10,000 miles — because worn plugs waste 


one gallon of gasoline in every ten, and waste power and performance, too. 


At 


FLINT,MICHIGAN * 


AC SPARK PLUG CO. 


ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 
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Don't let the climate throw you! 


efficient and eco- 
And, 
these companies have estab- 


Climate, until “‘broken”’ and uniform, tion. Send today for a port- 


trained, is a regular bucking nomical. as a result, 
bronco. It has thrown many 
products. . 
it difficult for many produc- 


tion men to maintain the 


folio telling what we have 
done for other manufacturers 
lished better acceptance for 


. and is making —and a bulletin containing 


their products, increased their specially prepared tables of 
sales and profits. the best atmospheric condi- 
high quality and rate of out- 
put that the company repu- 


tation demands. 


tions for manufacturing and 
storing different products. 


Don’t let the weather affect 


your product. A Parks en- 


gineer can certify the climate mon 


Three of the four leading brands 
of cigarettes are made and packed 
in Parks Certified Climate. Let us 
tell you who we have served in 


Certified Climate has helped 
many companies to tame 


of a room, a department or 
your whole plant and make it 
their weather troubles... independent of weather, sea- 


and to make their production your industry. 


30 years of air conditioning experience is at 


sons and geographical loca- 
the disposal of engineers, architects, building 
or home owners. Parks engineers are ready 


to work with you to provide the best climate 


suited for your business or your comfort. e 
CLIMATE 


PARKS-CRAMER CO. 990 








MAIN ST. FITCHBURG, MASS. 





Boulder Dam! Here even hobnails can’t faze 
MASTIPAVE, the magic floor! 


aemasersaee Two big Boulder City mess halls...6,000 men every 24 
ran g y 


meus 4% hours. Hobnailed shoes. Terrific punishment. of floors. Yet, 
ped ( ) ES YPDi Ty) writes the Company * about MASTIPAVE: 


Ky Y ; : 
a Ih THT “Absolutely no signs of hard wear...sanitary and easy to 





















i < : 4 Pols ‘ 
Meet clean. Greatly increases attractiveness of dining rooms. ... We 


ave operated industrial mess halls for 20 years, but the use of 
MASTIPAVE here is first time we have had satisfactory floor 
covering...” 
MASTIPAVE gives long trouble-free service at low cost. 
B® Water-proof, vermin-proof, rot-proof. Quiet, resilient. Non- 
skid even when wet. Write for free Booklet “T.” 


— 


THE COTT-A-LAP COMPANY 
Somerville, New Jersey 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. 
475 Brannan Street, San Francisco 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
330 


FLOOR COVERING 


* Name on request. 


THE LOW-COST, LONG LIFE 








AERONAUTICS 


International Races 

Up from Chicago’s Curtis-Wright-Rey- 
nolds Airport at 2:02 a. m. one morning 
last week shot Lieut.-Commander Frank 
Hawks in a big all-metal Northrup mono- 
plane, powered by a 700 h. p. Wright 
engine, the first 14-cylinder, two-row radial 
engine in commercial use. At 4:22 p. m 
a day later he set his plane down on the 
same field, climbed stiffly out to the cheers 
of opening day spectators at the Chicago 
Daily News-sponsored International Air 
Races. “I’m not a bit tired,” said he, 
despite the fact that he had just flown 
4,500 mi—from Chicago to Los Angeles 
to Seattle and back to Chicago—in flying 
time of 24 hr., 25 min. 

Stunts. Speedster Hawks’s flight gave 
the Air Races audience something to think 
about, but most of the sensations in store 
for them were visceral rather than cere- 
bral. Lieutenant Tito Falconi, young Ital- 
ian stunter who last fortnight broke his 
own world’s endurance record for upside- 
down flying with a 3 hr., 8 min. flight from 
St. Louis to Chicago, did a topsy-turvy 
climbing bank and “dead _ stick” dive. 
Major Ernst Udet, famed German War 
ace, sent his Flamingo teetering crazily 
across the field, on the third try neatly 
snatched a handkerchief off the ground 
with a wing tip. Johnny Miller looped an 
autogiro at 1,000 ft. 

Jumps. H. E. (“Spud’’) Manning 
hugged a 25-lb. sack of flour in his arms 
when he baled out at 14,000 ft. in one of 
his famed delayed-opening — parachute 
jumps. His tail of flour against the pale 
blue sky made him look like a comet's 
ghost as he plummeted down a full two 
miles. Not until he was within 1,000 ft. 
of the ground did he jerk his rip cord, 
break his 147-m.p.h. fall, soar down to a 
perfect two-leg landing in midfield. 

A strong west wind made _ parachute 
jumpers trying for spot landings in a 100- 
ft. circle bale out at 1,500 ft. behind the 
stands. Joe Crane of Roosevelt Field, L. I. 
and Joe Brown of Cincinnati floated in to 
tie for first place at 54 in. from the circle. 

Crashes. Second day brought a stiff 
wind, bumpy air and the meet’s first fatal- 
ity. Just after noon 27-year-old Roy Lig- 
gett of Omaha went up for a trial run. 
Nosing his plane into a 25-mile wind, he 
was making 200 m.p.h. at about 500 It. 
when his left wing suddenly dropped off. 
The little red racer rolled over, dove cock- 
pit-deep into a cornfield. The fabric ripped 
from a wing of the yellow-&-red G. B. 
racer as Florence E. Klingensmith, 26, 0! 
Minneapolis was driving it around a pylon. 
The plane tottered into a ravine throwing 
Miss Klingensmith to death in sight of the 
grandstands. 

Speed Record. Lee Gehlbach of De- 
troit took up his Wasp-engined Wedell- 
Williams Special for a try at Major James 
H. Doolittle’s land plane speed record ol 
294.38 m.p.h., failed to crack it. Another 
| Wedell-Williams behaved differently when 
its designer, one-eyed James R. Wedell. 
took it up. Over a three-kilometer course 
he definitely broke the land plane recor¢ 
at 305.33 m.p.h. 


$10,000 Free-for-All. 
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for the $10,000 free-for-all prize. Three 
fnished, with redoubtable Jimmy Wedell 
winning at 245.95 m.p.h. in the same 
Wedell-Williams which Mae Haizlip nosed 
over the previous day after winning the 
women’s free-for-all. 

Balloons. Seven vast balloons surged 
at moorings in Curtiss-Wright-Reynolds 
Field. Seven brace of aeronauts prepared 
to mount them for a tussle with the winds, 
A gust ripped the German entry of Fritz 
von Opel & Erich Deku. The other six 
rose fulsomely to strive for the James Gor- 
don Bennett Balloon Race trophy. 

At Kingston, Mich., about 225 mi. from 
Chicago, Dr. Erich Koerner & Richard 
Scheutz, Germans, descended into a watery 
ditch, At Albion, Mich., about 213 mi. 
from Chicago, Louise and Eleanor Hall, 
daughters of an Albion College professor, 
were summoned to interpret for two for- 
eigners who had come down in a balloon: 
Georges Ravaine & Georges Blanchet, 
Frenchmen. 

Still sailing northwards were: Ward T. 
Yan Orman & Frank A. Trotter (U. S.); 
Lieut.-Commander Thomas G. W. Settle 
(last year’s winner) & Charles H. Kendall 
(U. S.) who wirelessed that they 
were approaching Lake Huron; Philippe 
Quersin & Martial van Schelle (Belgium) ; 
Captain Franciszek Hynek & Lieut. Zbig- 
new Burzynski (Poland). <A_ steamer 
sighted an unrecognized balloon over the 
Straits of Mackinac. 


End of de Pinedo 


Observers who watched a middle-aged 
Italian in blue bedroom slippers, grey 
sweater, blue serge suit and grey derby 
hat get into a big Bellanca monoplane at 
Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, early last 





Acme 
THE LATE FRANCESCO DE PINEDO 
His friend: “His pride killed him.” 


Saturday morning, felt that they were wit- 
hessing something unusual to the point of 
tccentricity. General Francesco de Pinedo 
Was taking off alone for Bagdad, 6,300 
mM. away. The cockpit of his ship, the 
santa Lucia, was a museum of gadgets 
ind curious supplies—eight watches, two 
colored kites, fishing tackle, a stomach 
bump to draw liquids from six vacuum bot- 
Wes, a fresh air mask, a siren and water- 
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Lo TEE EPICS 


NATIONAL 


... in Cleveland 


A mark of banking practice ... sound, 
conservative and seasoned by long experi- 
ence ... constantly alert to changing con- 
ditions ... an ally of business and industry 
with active interests in this central area of 


America’s industrial empire. 


A NATIONAL BANK WITH TRUST POWERS 
A TRUST COMPANY WITH A NATIONAL CHARTER 








IRON | 
FIREMAN 


cuts heating costs 





W.E. Stitt, Secretary of Oakmont | 
Country Club, and daughter Gladys. 


at famous Oakmont 
Country Club 


@ ‘We regard our Iron Fireman as a most satisfac- 
tory investment,’’ says W. E. Stitt, Secretary of the 
Oakmont Country Club, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Here is the reason: An Iron Fireman Automatic 
Coal Burner replaced another type of firing at Oak- 
mont. In a comparative period of two winter months 
it cut former heating bills from a monthly 


averase 
of $175 to $38—a saving of $137 per month, or 78%. 
Further, room temperatures have been maintained 
most satisfactorily. 

Learn what Iron Fireman 
can do for you. The facts are 
easily obtained through 

survey of your heating 
plant. Ask for this service. 
The facts may surprise you. 

e 

Iron Fireman is made for commer- 
cial boilers up to 250 h. p. and for 
homes. Quickly installed. Easy 

onthly payments. 


See the Iron Fireman exhibit—Home Planning 
Hall, Century of Progress Exposition, Chicago. 


IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 





IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING 
3170 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohi 
Send literature lease survey my heating plant. 
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TIME 


squirter to wake up the pilot if he dozed. 
He was going to sit over the oil tank, so 
that the uncomfortable heat would keep 
him awake. As he yelled good-by a fanat- 
ical gleam was in his eye. 

Major J. Nelson Kelly, manager of the 
field, who with his wife and Pilot George 
Haldeman followed the plane in an auto- 
mobile after its start up the runway, said 
later that he felt sure de Pinedo would 
stop after his over-laden ship, reeling 
drunkenly under 1,030 gal. of gasoline, 
veered almost off the concrete as it got up 
to 80 m.p.h. But the man in the cabin 
was obsessed. He straightened the Santa 
Lucia and roared ahead. He lifted the 
tail. 

When a heavy plane’s tail is lifted, 
torque from the propeller or giving it the 
gun too quickly may slew the ship sideways 
for an instant, heavily taxing the pilot’s 
skill to keep his course. That apparently 
happened to de Pinedo, and his skill failed. 
Not yet going fast enough to rise, his ship 
slewed sharply, heading straight for the 
field’s administration building where 150 
persons stood watching. Then it slewed 
further as though, foreseeing danger to 
many, de Pinedo chose disaster for himself 
alone. The thundering Bellanca crashed 
through a heavy wire fence, shearing off 
the landing gear. Its engine still roaring, it 
plunged on some 25 yd. before flumping on 
its side. Bright little flames were trickling 
up to the gas tanks. Watchers could see 
de Pinedo, who had been pitched through 
the windshield, writhing on the ground just 
under the ship’s nose. Next second plane 
& pilot were a towering holocaust 

“He simply forgot what he knew,” said 
his mechanic. 

“His pride killed him,” said his closest 
friend, Ugo d’Annunzio (son of Poet 
Gabriele). 

“De Pinedo today is not the same man 
he was several years ago. He had deterior- 
ated physically and psychologically as the 
result of an automobile accident in Buenos 
Aires in May, 1931,” said Giornale d’J/talia 
in Rome. 

All three verdicts added close to the 
whole truth. It was eight years since the 
Marchese de Pinedo, rich, young and 
brashly daring, was the toast of Italy for 
his 35,000-mi. flight to Australia, Japan, 
India and return; six years since his cir- 
cling of Africa, South America and the 
U. S. Mussolini made him a General and 
Chief of Staff for Air under Italo Balbo. 

His first major mishap had come at 
Roosevelt Dam; a bystander’s careless 
match that burned up his ship. Then he 
came down at sea, had to be towed for 
seven days into Fayal. Now came worse. 
Some say it was the House of Savoy, 
angered because he dared court Princess 
Giovanna (today Queen of Bulgaria). 
Some say it was Italo Balbo, jealous of de 
Pinedo’s acclaim. Some say it was because 
de Pinedo “forgot” about a half-million- 
lire fund raised for him by Italo-Americans 
to buy a new plane. Italo’s here was sud- 
denly, drastically demoted, attached ob- 
scurely to the embassy in Buenos Aires. 
There he played polo and hunted. He 
kept his peace with good grace until this 
year—the year of Balbo’s triumphal ar- 
mada flight—he appeared in New York 
intent to the point of desperation on fly- 
ing farther than any man had flown, all 
alone. 
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Illustration shows 
method of packing 
stoves with the use 
of KIMPAK. 
KIMPAK is used 
under wire and 
around the handles 
to prevent scratch- 
ing and chipping of 
enamel in shipment. 


MG 
_ fine enamel with KIMPAK 


UNDREDS of manufacturers of enameled 





products, wood and metal furniture, etc., 
protect fine finishes during shipment by the 
use of KIMPAK Crepe Wadding. For KIMPAK 
prevents rubbing, marring, chipping and 
scratching—assures delivery of equipment to 
dealer in first-class condition. 

In many ways, KIMPAK is more economical 
because it is easy to use and prevents com- 
plaints and dissatisfaction. 

Try KIMPAK. It is a soft, resilient wood 
product, free from harsh, foreign material. 
Learn, as others have, to solve your shipping 
problems. Write today for free samples and 
full information. Kimberly-Clark Corp., 8 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York City ; 510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles. 


Kimpak 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. & FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CREPE WADDING 





Fledglings! 


short weeks, their wings strong, 


-++Ina few 


the birds will be shooed out of 
the nest to fend for themselves. 
Your fledglings must spend years 
strengthening themselves to meet 
the world single - handed. Protect 
them now against having to face 
life too early or unequipped. Life 
will look 


education — even take your place 


insurance after their 


financially if it should be necessary. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


[ORBLE] 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please sena your booklet on life insurance 
for family protection. 


Name 
Address 
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The New Pictures 


One Sunday Afternoon (Paramount). 
Qld-fashioned people who, when they 
peak of “the movies” still think of cow- 
boys, sheiks and embraces on an Empire 
sofa, should see this picture adapted from 
James Hagan’s stage comedy One Sunday 
Afternoon. It is a calm, observant little 
comedy which shows how a man who 
thinks that he married the wrong girl 
fnds out finally that he married the right 
one, In it, Gary Cooper, Paramount’s 
No. 1 sex specialist, gives a first-rate per- 
formance as a country dentist. 

The picture opens in Dr. Biff Grimes’s 
dental parlor, where he is tippling with 
his friend Snappy Downer and thinking 
how sad he still is because, years before, 
\irginia Brush got married to rich Hugo 
Barnstead. Into the office walks Hugo 
Barnstead, to have a tooth pulled. Biff 
Grimes grimly turns on the gas, apparently 
planning to leave it on until Hugo is out of 
the way. Then comes a long flashback. It 
shows Biff Grimes, in youth a boastful 
lout, and Hugo (Neil Hamilton) meeting 
Virginia (Fay Wray) and her less exciting 
iiend Amy Lind (Frances Fuller) at an 
amusement park; Hugo getting married to 
Virginia one evening when Biff thinks he 
has a date with her; Amy getting married 
(0 Biff, to console him. The door of Biff 
Grimes’s office opens again and in walks 
Virginia, looking and acting like a cut- 
rate Mae West. Dr. Grimes turns off the 
gas just in time to get Hugo and his wife 
sifely out of the office, calls Mrs. Grimes 
and takes her proudly for a walk. Good 
shot: Snappy Downer wincing as he 
watches Dr. Grimes pull Hugo Barn- 
stead’s tooth. 
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One Man’s Journey (RKO). Dr. Eli 

Watt (Lionel Barrymore) has a hard time 
inlife. His wife dies in bearing him a son. 
He goes back to the small town where he 
vas raised, vaguely ambitious to get away 
‘0 the city and make a name for himself, 
ut little things prevent it. After 20 
years, he is still talking about leaving, 
till accepting vegetables in payment of his 
ees. When Letty McGinnis (Dorothy 
jordan)—at whose birth he performed a 
Caesarean operation—gets into trouble 
vith young Bill Radford, Dr. Watt has 
\0 stay on and see that she recovers from 
‘inking poison. Bill marries Letty. When 
bil begins misbehaving and Letty falls 
ll, it is Dr. Watt, not his son Jimmy, 
town into a prosperous young surgeon, 
who saves her life again. His reward for 
i lifetime as a self-abnegating “country 
jlug” arrives when a specialist from the 
ty, after observing his methods of cur- 
ing Letty Radford, makes a speech at a 
nedical banquet, calls Dr. Watt a great 
thysician. As Dr. Watt, Lionel Barry- 
more acts so shrewdly that Katharine 
laviland Taylor’s lachrymose little story 
lus moments of validity. 
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The Masquerader (Samuel Goldwyn). 
Jthn Chilcote, M. P., harassed by drink, 
tugs, nervous instability and a vampire 
uistress, one foggy night bumps into an 








TIME 








impoverished journalist cousin who looks 
exactly like him. The next day, too jagged 
to make an important speech, Chilcote 
calls on the cousin, John Loder, persuades 
him to double for him. Loder turns out 
to be the man that Chilcote should have 
been. His speech arouses cheers. He falls 
in love with Chilcote’s lovely estranged 
wife (Elissa Landi), does his best to dis- 
miss vampirish Lady Joyce (Juliette 
Compton). Chilcote’s faithful servant 
Brock (Halliwell Hobbes) is party to the 
deception, helps prolong it until Chilcote 
is dead and Loder has nothing but a War 
scar on his wrist to remind him that he has 


been a masquerader. 
Dual impersonation in the cinema is 
such an old and obvious trick that it 


usually makes for implausibility unless the 
actor who attempts it is skillful enough 











LANbI & COLMAN 


His imitation is better than the original. 
to give the two characters definite and dif- 
ferent personalities. Ronald Colman suc- 
ceeds in doing so, most brilliantly when, as 
Loder, he is imitating Chilcote’s manner- 
isms just badly enough to make the audi- 
ence feel that it is an imitation and just 
well enough to make the audience feel that 
the imitation might have fooled Chilcote’s 
intimates. Typical situation: Loder, “mak- 
ing mistakes in wives,” chatting with Mrs. 
Chilcote in the hope of learning who she is. 


- —_——s 


Broadway to Hollywood (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer). Five years ago, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer made an_ expensive 
musicomedy called The March of Time, 
decided it was not worth releasing but a 
shade too good to shelve.* After endless 


ineffective tinkering, Willard Mack and 
Edgar Allan Woolf rewrote the story. 
MGM selected a new cast. Broadway to 


Hollywood is the result. The few remain- 
ing shots from the old film—a technicolor 
ballet executing a blurred march down an 
exaggerated stairway—might better have 


*No connection with Time Inc.’s radio “March 


of Time.”—Eb., 


47 










been left out. Based upon the tedious 
conviction that there is nothing quite so 
glamorous as a vaudeville actor, the rest 
of the picture is fairly entertaining be- 
cause Frank Morgan and Alice Brady give 
such good performances. 

They are Ted and Lulu Hackett, happy 
hoofers whose act improves when small 
Ted Jr. (Jackie Cooper) is old enough to 
swing a cane. The Hacketts make the 
mistake of never changing their routine. 
Young Ted marries a danseuse (Madge 
Evans), takes to tippling and “chasing.” 
She dies in an accident. He dies in the 
War. The old Hacketts add their grand- 
child to the act, watch him grow up into 
a Hollywood juvenile. When he misbe- 
haves instead of going to the studio, old 
Ted Hackett pulls himself out of a lady’s 
bed, packs him off to the lot, dies com- 
fortably while watching him do an honest 
buck & wing in the family tradition. 

Most authentic shot: Ted Hackett IIT 
wearing the white towel-scarf which 
Hollywood juveniles use off-stage as 
though it were a uniform. 


— —— 


Goodbye Again (First National). Ken- 
neth Bixby (Warren William), an 
itinerant lecturer sharing a Cleveland 
hotel room with his pretty secretary (Joan 
Blondell), is amazed when a pretty Mrs. 
Wilson (Genevieve Tobin) walks in and 
greets him as “Ken darling.” When he 
learns that Mrs. Wilson’s first name is 
Julia, that they had a romantic attach- 
ment in college, and that her interest in 
him is as lively as ever, he begins to 
reciprocate. While they are reviving their 
intimacy elsewhere, Kenneth Bixby’s hotel 
room becomes thronged with Mrs. Wil- 
son’s strange relatives. A sister and the 


sister’s young fiancé, gloomily confident 
that Julia will make a fool of herself, 
arrive to prevent it if possible. Mr. Wil- 


son (Hugh Herbert), eager to see in per- 
son es paragon with whom his wife has 
reproached his own imperfections, spends 
the day playing the radio and dancing 
amiably with Bixby’s secretary. When 
Bixby leaves town, Mrs. Wilson and all 
her relatives follow him. In Albany, his 
shrewd secretary helps him get rid of what 
is fast turning into a menace. Weeping 
because Bixby has killed what she calls 
her “other me,” Mrs. Wilson trails sadly 
away calling her amiable husband. Says 
Harry Wilson: “I guess I'll take all four 
of me and go home.” 

The main difference between the 
cinema Goodbye Again and the play from 
which it was adapted is that the play was 
better acted. Warren William is cuter 
but less dexterous than Osgood Perkins: 
Sally Bates made the secretary an im- 
portant person and Joan Blondell does 
not. On the screen as on the stage, th 
chief distinction of Goodbye Again is the 
character of Harry Wilson, possibly the 
most extraordinary cuckold in U. S. fic- 
tion. Beneath his unforgettably humdrum 
exterior, he is animated by something— 
either impenetrable stupidity or a sly and 
sprightly wisdom—which makes him wa 
his head with private amusement at all 
that happens to him. When he meets 
Mr. Bixby on the train, he is unaffectedly 
delighted, reproves his sister-in-law for 
being curt. “Let Mr. Bixby talk,” he says 
“Mr. Bixby is a fine talker.” 


ARE YOU FORGING 


A STRONGER BUSINES 


in this day Of : LVatronal. hecovery 


7 HAT is going to happen to 
my business?” The man who 
asks that question implies that Fate 
or some force from outside will seize 
hold of his affairs and control them. 
Clearer vision sees that a brave 
attack has been made on the forces 
that tear down, and that there is a 
new opportunity for every man to 
build up his own business unhindered. 
To do this means constructive work 
for strong hands and the 
strengthening of every part 
of each business organiza- 
tion. Will you forge your 
business stronger during 
the National Recovery ? 
As you reemploy labor, 
the new men must be 
welded into your organiza- 
As seek 


sales, your selling efforts 


tion. you more 


a! 


must be shaped to fit new markets. 
Executives must develop methods 
to stand the strains of growth and 
change. These are the tasks that now 
confront business executives. 

As you set up new standards of 
practice, new standards of work and 
quality, let these standards apply to 
the paper you use. Judged by all 
practical tests, Hammermill Bond is 


the standard quality-utility paper for 


The Quality-Utility Paper for business 


AMMERM, 
BOND 


LOOK FOR THIS WATERMARK. IT IS OUR 
WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


Li 


general business use the world over. 
For many years, Hammermill has 
made the “tool” of management- 
business paper. We have worked with 
the “toolmaker of business’”— the 
printer. The important patt 
that printing plays in busi- 
ness administration is nol 

fully appreciated ... 
The printed forms and 
records used in your office 
and factory are the ma 
chinery of the administra- 
tion of your business. New 
conditions, new needs, de- 


mand new, more efhicient 
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tools” of management. Your printer 
-with his wide experience—can help 


you prepare them. We can help you. 


OF INTEREST TO EXECUTIVES 


Hammermill has a wealth of informa- 
tion about the use of paper and print- 
ingin business, gathered from contacts 
with thousands of executives. This 
information will save time and money 
for any business man who uses it, as 
thousands do. A timely selection of 
wable material is combined with the 
book entitled, “Are You Forging a 


Stronger Business in This Day of 


National Recovery?” Just attach 


coupon to your business letterhead. 


WHAT THE HAMMERMILL 
WATERMARK MEANS 


Tough, 


STRENGTH 


fibred, resists punishment. 


WHITENESS 


clear, wins all tests. 


FEEL AND CRACKLE . Alwayscrisp, lively; 


says “Quality.” 


WRITING SURFACE . Made for perfect 


pen and pencil writing, neat typing. 


ERASABILITY . . . . Takes clean erasures 


Without scufling; saves retyping. 


UNIFORMITY Maintained by lab- 


oratory control, 


strong- 


Whiter white, sharp, 


in nearly 


CARBON COPIES .. Uniformity assures 


clear, sharp carbon copies. 


ENVELOPES Match perfect ly ° 
available every where, all colors in 
Various sizes. 

A Quality product 
ata Utility price. 


Are you forging 
a stronger business 
in this day of 


National Recovery 
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HaMMERMILL Paper Company, Erte, PENNA. 
I would like to receive the valuable data on the 
use of paper and printing. (Sent free anywhere 
in the United States. Outside U. S. 50¢.) 

Name 


Position 


Be sure to attach coupon to your business letterhead 
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PART OF THE EYES 
OF THE EARTH 


100-inch reflector tebescope at Mount 
Wilson Observatory equipped throughout 
with SOS Bearings. 


Center 60-inch reflector telescope at 
Mount Wilson Observatory built in 1906, 


EROS -equipped. 
e 


Top at right One of the SASSI Bear- 
ings installed in the Mount Wilson Observ- 
atory 60-inch reflector telescope in 1906, 
46 of these bearings are still in use. 


3078 


SKF Bearings on Mount Wilson 
Observatory Telescope Since 1906 
Still in Service 


Many and varied are the uses of 
scsi’ Bearings...which is just another 
way of saying that many and varied 
are the demands for bearing quality 
...for bearing precision...for bearing 


performance. 


For example, 47 SoS Bearings of 
a now obsolete type were installed 
on the 60-inch reflector telescope of 
Mount Wilson Observatory in 1906. 
Recently, during a general overhaul 
period, the bearings were inspected 
and 46 of the 47 were re-installed. 
Just one bearing had reached the end 
of its useful life after more than a 


quarter century. The old-fashioned 


ball retainer had broken. Today, not 
only the old 60-inch telescope but the 
new 100-inch reflector is operating on 
sacs” Bearings. 

All of which proves that whether 
you are engaged in gazing at the moon 
or in gazing at a table of operating 
costs. ..in a bearing, Performance is 


the thing that really counts! 


mcs Industries, Incorporated 


40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Gold Right Side Up 


Because the world is round, what is right 
ide up in the U. S. is upside down to 
(hina. Because of the geography of eco- 
yomics, gold miners, like Chinese, are up- 
ide down compared to other men. Most 
jysinessmen worry about what price they 
vill get for their product, but in normal 
jimes gold miners never worry: since an 
gunce of gold is (normally) the “makings” 
if $20.67, the price they can get for their 
wtput never varies a penny. If other 
srices gO up, other men are apt to profit, 
jut for the gold miner that means only 
higher costs (no bigger income) and con- 
equently smaller profits. 

Last March when Franklin Roosevelt 
riled that money was not gold, he broke 
the old equation; $20.67 would no longer 
juy an ounce of gold. He cheapened the 
ollar to make prices go up, to let business- 
nen profit. But he did not break the equa- 
ion so far as gold miners were concerned. 
He would not let them sell their gold to 
awyone except the U. S. Government and 
the Government would pay only $20.67. 
Gold miners were out of luck—their costs 
nounted but the price of their product 
remained the same. 

Last week Franklin Roosevelt blew the 
ast traces of the old equation to bits. He 
id gold miners that they might sell their 
wroduct to the world at large, get not 
$20.67 an ounce but the world price of 
wound $30. In effect he turned the eco- 
nomics of gold mining right side up. 

Since the ordinary way of selling gold 
sto take it to the Mint, the President— 
rather than force gold producers to estab- 
ish elaborate machinery for a new com- 
merce—ruled that henceforth the Treas- 
wy will take producers’ gold, sell it abroad 
ir them through the Federal Reserve 
anks, pay the producers the world price 
ess costs of shipment and insurance. (The 
ame arrangement was made in Canada 
when she restricted gold exports in 1931.) 

Since gold producers will receive about 
‘yan ounce more than before, they will 
tt about $22,500,000 more a year, calcu- 
iting on the U. S. normal output of 2,500,- 
0 ounces a year. But the U. S. output 
ill tend to rise, for $9 an ounce is a 45% 
se in price and the costs of gold mining 
tave not risen 459% in the last six months. 
ld miners will work at full speed to 
tather in the profits. Lower grade ore can 
rofitably be worked. Result: larger gold 
itput, more men employed in gold min- 
ng. 

But economics have many ramifications 
ad several other consequences will tend 
0 follow, notably: 
€ Industrial users of gold (jewelers, den- 
‘sts) who have been getting gold from the 
0Vernment at $20.67 an ounce will now 
lave to pay the world price. Therefore the 
nce of jewelry will go up, perhaps less 
twelry will be sold, fewer jewelry makers 
mployed. 

(Exports of gold will add to the depleted 
told stocks of the rest of the world, help 
right the situation in which over one- 

‘hird of the world’s gold is locked up un- 
wed in U. S. vaults. 

CExports of gold, no longer money but a 
mmodity, will tend to give the U. S. a 


more favorable balance of trade, to boost 
the exchange value of the dollar, reverse 
the trend of dollar depreciation. (But the 
U. S. gold output is not large enough to 
make any great or sudden difference. ) 

@ By increasing the world supply of gold, 
U. S. gold exports will tend to raise the 
world price level, have a mild inflationary 
effect in other countries. 

@ By tending to raise world prices and 
raise the exchange value of the dollar, ex- 
ports of gold will also eventually tend to 
reduce the large profits which U. S. gold 
producers will make as a result of the new 
ruling. 

Corollary to his order permitting export 
of newly mined gold, President Roosevelt 
issued at the same time new orders requir- 
ing gold hoarders to report their holdings 
and turn them in—penalty for failure 
$10,000 fine or ten years in prison. No 
startling success has been Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings’ gold hunt to date. After 
starting out last June to recover “$500,- 
000,000 of gold in hoarding,” he admitted 
fortnight ago that he had located but 
$39,000,000. Yet sternly intent remains 
the President that gold hoarders shall not 
profit like gold miners by selling their 
gold abroad. Many a= gold hoarder 
grumbled bitterly last week, demanding 
why he should be threatened with ten 
years in jail for having bought gold 
whereas if he had bought a gold mine the 
President would have handed him per- 
mission for a handsome profit. 


— o— 


Producers’ Goods 

The Harvard School of Business last 
week issued a small opus entitled The 
Behavior of Consumption in Business De- 
pression. Its author was Arthur R. Teb- 
butt, instructor in Business Statistics. It 
was a nice dry statistical study tending to 
show by many tables just how much con- 
sumption fell off from 1929 to 1932, but 
it packed a punch in its conclusions—a 
punch at the theories behind the Industrial 
Recovery Act. 

The trend of the evidence presented 
was of this order: that depression con- 
sumption of meat, butter, tobacco, grain, 
textiles, clothes fell very little if at all. 
That the consumption of steel and other 
metals and of lumber had fallen to less 
than half the pre-Depression level. 


Pointing out that the average man buys 
meat, butter, tobacco, etc., etc. and buys 
no steel or lumber, the report came to a 
brief conclusion: 

“Jn the aggregate, consumption of 
goods by the ultimate consumer has re- 
mained at a very high level even during 
depression. . . . Judging the character ot 
stagnation in business solely on the basis 
of consumption, we find that the depres- 
sion is marked by sharply reduced con- 
sumption of producers’ goods. That the 
way out of depression is to increase con- 
sumption of producers’ goods seems evi- 
dent. At the present time, however, 
if such a balanced recovery does occur, 
it does not seem likely that it can be 
attributed in any large part to the current 
activities of the Administration. : 


Oil’s P. C.C. 

Just before he boarded Vincent Astor’s 
Nourmahal to go fishing last week Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed a Planning & 
Co-ordination Committee for the oil in- 
dustry. It was the last big jig in the 
Government’s design for oil’s recovery. 
Congress had granted the President power 
to regulate oil shipped in interstate com- 
merce. Oilmen had signed a code. Secre- 
tary of Interior Ickes had been named oil 
administrator. To oilmen most important 
of all was the P. C. C. Its 15 members 
would settle the key question of price- 
fixing. Checking off the appointees last 
week, oilmen soon saw that at least two- 
thirds of the P. C. C. frankly favored 
price-fixing, that only one, President 
Charles E. Arnott of Socony-Vacuum 
Corp.,* was a die-hard freemarketer. 

For President Teagle of Stanco, who 
led the fight tor free oil prices, it was a 
bitter defeat. He had seen Sococal, often 
a maverick in the Standard family, stam- 
pede to the price-fixers, drawing Sohio 
with it. He had seen his $100,000-a-year 
vice president James Moffett resign to 
help draft the code. And last week he saw 
Price-fixer Moffett go on the P. C. C. 
as one of the NRA’s three representatives, 
saw Presidents Kingsbury of Sococal and 
Holliday of Sohio go on as representatives 
of the industry. Only other company com- 
mitteemen were Presidents Reeser of 
3arnsdall, Dawes of Pure Oil and Director 
Beaty of Phillips. All others except 
Socony-Vacuum’s Arnott were trade as- 
sociation heads. The voices of the big 
companies, which have long regarded as a 
vested right their power to set the price 
for the whole industry, were muted. 

The P. C. C. promptly went into an 
all-day huddle behind locked doors. With 
its advice & consent Secretary Ickes shot 
to the Governors of the oil states max- 
imum production quotas, which slashed 
the U. S. flow more than 300,000 bbl. 
daily. He banned withdrawal of oil in 
storage, ordered imports held at the 
average for the last six months of 1932. 
But, said Mr. Ickes: “After a final analysis 
... 1 decided we would not attempt to fix 
prices today. I wanted to see what effect 
this allocation order would have.” 

Oilmen heard, however, that the 
P. C. C. had decided to ask President 
Roosevelt this week to go ahead and 
price-fix. The ratio tentatively set is a 
barrel of crude at 184 times the price of 
gasoline per gallon. 

Such action by the President, fixing the 
price of a major commodity, would not 
constitute a precedent with great implica- 
tions for other commodities. Under NIRA, 
oil is set apart for special presidential 
treatment. 


Stockyards Meeting 
Last week a notable meeting of stock- 


holders was held in a gymnasium. The 
gymnasium (no longer used on account of 
Depression) is on the second floor of Ar- 


*Standard Oil Co. of 
adopted its trade name when it merged with 
Vacuum Oil two years ago. Other Standard 
trade names derived from corporate titles are 
Stanolind (Standard of Indiana), Sohio (Stand- 
ard of Ohio), Stanco (Standard of New Jersey). 
Other Standard companies might use these 

Sococal (Standard of California) 

Socokan (Standard of Kansas) 

Socoky (Standard of Kentucky) 


New York formally 
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mour & Co.’s main building in the Chicago 
stockyards, faces on one side the packing 
firm’s general offices, on the other a cow- 
pen. The meeters were Armour & Co.’s 
stockholders. 

President of Armour & Co. is T. G. Lee. 
Thirty-eight years ago as Thomas G. Lee 
he became a stenographer in Armour & 
Co.’s beef department under the late F. 
Edson White. Through the ranks he rose 
as one of Mr. White’s protégés, in 1913 
was sent as sales manager to Philadelphia, 
in 1921 to Manhattan, in 1926 was called 
back to Chicago as a vice president of the 
company. As he rose Mr. Lee became T. 
George Lee, following the fashion in no- 
menclature set by J. (for Jonathan) Og- 
den Armour and by F. (for Frank) Edson 
White who succeeded Mr. Armour to the 
presidency. 

One morning in January 1931, F. Edson 
White plunged out of his bathroom win- 
dow. The directors of Armour & Co. met 
to pick his successor. After a stormy ses- 
sion they named not Philip D. Armour III, 
37, who was first vice president, but Mr. 
Lee who was 52, had served in nearly 
every department of the business. Another 
change followed: T. George Lee became 
simply T. G. Lee and took up a tough job. 
He did more than stare down his nose at 
subordinates and say, as he liked to, 
“You're all wet.” In his first report to 
stockholders he had to report a $2,682,000 
operating deficit, but he went in for 
economy. For 1932 with sales only two- 
thirds as great as the year before, he was 
able to show $9.255.000 in operating in- 
come. 





WHERE ALLEGHENY STEELS ARE USED 


Bright, satin-smooth store fixtures of ALLEGHENY 


A $9,000,000 operating profit is hand- 
some but it is wholly inadequate for Ar- 
mour & Co. In the post-War slump when 
J. Ogden Armour lost his fortune, Armour 
& Co. took a terrific beating, emerged from 





Acie 
Tuomas GeorGE LEE 


“Boooo” mingled with “Mooo0.” 


reorganization with a debt of $144.000,- 
ooo. Its funded debt is still $91,000,000. 
T. G. Lee could do this simple bit of 
arithmetic: add to $6,000,000 (interest 
charges), $4,000,000 (guaranteed divi- 





? FIXTURES 





THE 
“TIME-TESTED” 
STAINLESS 
ALLOY 


METAL proclaim a new note in modern merchandis- 
ing. Like new minted silver, this easily fabricated stain- 


dends on the preferred stock of its sub. 
sidiary, Armour & Co. of Delaware) and 
$7,000,000 or $8,000,000 (for deprecia. 
tion) and the total makes over $17,000. 
ooo that Armour & Co. must earn before 
it will have any profits to pay dividends 
on its own preferred and common stock. 
Adding the fact that some $10,000,000 of 
unpaid dividends have accumulated since 
1931 on Armour & Co.’s preferred stock, 
Mr. Lee was conscious that save by a re- 
organization there was small prospect of 
any Armour dividends for a long time 
to come. 

So two months ago he proposed to his 
stockholders a reorganization to allow as- 
sets to be written down, reduce deprecia- 
tion charges, make dividends possible, 

Two things happened to spoil his plan: 
1) A new law went into effect in Illinois 
giving minority stockholders the right in 
case of a reorganization to demand a fair 
appraisal of their equity and to be paid the 
amount thereof in cash. 2) Three groups 
of stockholders cropped up to object that 
the terms of the reorganization were u- 
fair.* 

First to organize was a Stockholders 
Protective Committee headed by Charles 
F. Tuttle of Manhattan which circularized 
stockholders objecting that the preferred 
stockholders were being deprived of their 
prior claims on the company’s income 
without adequate compensation, that com- 
mon stockholders were to be deprived of 
their proper equity in the company, that 
the plan was “unscientific” and unfair to 
all classes. Chase Ullman of St. Louis 
got together another group of dissenting 
stockholders. Finally a third group, a 
Stockholders’ Advisory Committee headed 
by M. W. Borders, Kansas City lawyer, 
and William Morgan Butler of Boston, got 
into action. More noisy than the others 
they carried their fight to the Press, asked 
embarrassing questions: Had Albert Henry 
Wiggin, Samuel McRoberts and Arthur 
Reynolds each been paid $100,000 a year 
as voting trustees for Armour’s stock? 
Had the management manipulated the 
price of Armour stock? Had not the 
management tried to deceive stockholders 
about the reason for the reorganization’ 
Ought stockholders not to have been told 
that they could demand cash for their 
shares? How could the company justify 
having used its employes throughout the 
country to get proxies from stockholders? 

When the date for the stockholders 
meeting arrived it was adjourned. Last 
week when the meeting was held the out 
come was already settled. Mr. Lee had 
announced that although the management 
held proxies for 65% of the stock (663% 
were needed to authorize the reorganiza- 
tion) to 10% for the opposition, so many 
stockholders had announced their inten- 
tion of demanding cash that the plan could 
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not be satisfactorily carried through. 
Mr. Lee got to his feet in the gym- 
nasium with a large Blue Eagle hanging 


less metal attracts patrons by its sheer beauty and ever- 
lasting lustre ... gives the store that ultra-modern touch 
-- forms a perfect background for store products... 
adds prestige and appeal to packaged goods on display up behind him. He rapped for order with 


--- one of the more recent developments for the time- a water glass. Three hundred assorted 
tested stainless alloy—ALLEGHENY METAL. Se 


*The terms: 572,000 shares of $100 old pre 


ferred stock to be replaced by 4,292,000 shares 
of new common; 2,000,000 shares of common A 
COMPANY...BRACKENRIDGE...PA. 
Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 


to be replaced by 333,000 shares of new commot 
plus rights to buy 3,000,000 shares of new coll 
Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses—Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 


nulating 


ALLEGHENY The basis 
PRODUCTS 


SHEETS: For Automobile 
Bodies, Metallic Furniture, 
Deep Drawing 


ALLEGHENY METAL 
ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
STEEL CASTINGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 
BOILER TUBES 
PIPE 


mon at $12.50; 2,000,000 of old common B t 
be replaced by 166,000 shares of new commol 
plus rights to buy 2,000,000 shares of new com 
mon at $12.50. 
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TIME 


Concerning Life on the Planet Mars 
With a Few Comments About This One 


Just before he died, the great astronomer 
lowell, who spent his life in the study of the 
planet Mars, sat one evening with a group of 
fiends and told the following story: 


As a young astronomer he had read one day 
that a certain great scientific body had offered 
twenty-five thousand francs for the first person 
who established proof that there was life on our 
near neighbor, the planet Mars. His imagination 
yas touched; and more because of the dare than 
because of the reward, young Lowell set to work. 


His task took twenty-five years. Among other 
things he had to make a study of human eyes. 
He found that there were eyes with short rods and 
yes with long rods. The eyes with long rods 
wuld see distance more surely. He tested those 
wes for months at a time on distant telegraph 
vires before he brought them to the telescope. 


But surely, very surely as the years went by he 
stablished in the mind of the astronomical 
world the fact that the planet did slowly change 
wlor when the sun crossed its equator every two 
years, and the season of its spring time came on; 
jor Mars revolves around the sun every two years, 
instead of one. Gradually he established the fact 
that this change in the color of Mars, spreading 
lowly from the equator toward the poles was the 
ume change that takes place in the color of our 
arth when our spring comes. In other words, 
We was vegetation on Mars, and vegetation is 
ife. 

More years passed and the young Lowell, no 
bnger young, found himself in Europe and be- 
thought himself to collect the old time reward. 
but the sages of that great scientific group looked 
ithim curiously 

“Mars,”’ they said, ‘‘Life on Mars? Why, we 
know all about that. We’ve known all about that 
jor years.’’ 


Arather long story for a rather short point. 
kk kk 


Within the past ten years America has been 
making social and economic changes on the face 
of this earth of far greater importance than 
peels discovery of the changes on the face of 
Mars. 


It is not important that True Story Magazine 
vith its tremendous wage-earning circulation as 
ibackground for its study, was able, and was the 
irst to put the meaning of these changes into 
words and to make America conscious of what 
they were. 


A short: time ago, you had your President for- 
nulating his plan for the National Recovery Act. 
the basis of that plan was that Labor should have 
nore wages and shorter hours. The purpose of 
that plan was to provide this great mass market 
vith still greater buying power. 

In one of the very first of these True Story 
“4 it may interest you to remember that we 
wid, 


“America’s Greatest Discovery is that Labor 
hust have the leisure and the money to buy all 


ihe things that it helps to make.” 


“‘That America has come upon a period of mass 
production. That if you have mass production 
you must have mass consumption. That we have 
arrived at a time in the world history when Labor 
has become a controlling market and is no longer 
to be considered as a commodity.”’ 
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The repetition of these records is not important 
to you now any more than Lowell’s appearance 
before that scientific body was important to 
them. Nor, will it be any more disappointing to 
us than it was to Lowell if you have forgotten 
their origin. 


. The important thing is, How are we going to 
interpret this National Recovery Act? 


And here True Story Magazine can help once 
more. It can help by directing your approach 
toward this great wage-earning market with which 
we have been so closely associated for so manyyears. 


We told you in one of these pages several years 
ago that the cultural and educational standard 
of America’s great wage-earning mass has risen 
so rapidly that it was mentally conditioned to 
absorb all of the new things that America’s mass 
production was turning out. Please let this sink 
in: You couldn’t do with the peasant class of 
Europe what you can do with the wage-earning 
mass of America. 


xawaeeK 


Now, through the innumerable letters and 
manuscripts that cross our editorial desks, we are 
able to say once more that this method of secur- 
ing National Recovery is already working; that it 
had begun to work long before the President’s 
proclamation was ever issued; and that it will 
continue to work, if the employers of America 
will immediately back up this new activity with 
their re-employment on the one hand and their 
selling plans on the other. 


The reasons for this have to do with the speed 
at which the wage-earning masses are spending 
and can spend whenever the payroll starts; to the 
intelligence of that spending, and to their wide- 
spread acceptance of what you are setting out to 
do. 


The come-back already is almost entirely in the 
mass field. We know this by our letters and man- 
uscripts. We know it by our rapidly increasing 
news stand sales (for most of True Story sells 
from month to month on the news stands, and 
the wage-earner’s family does not buy True Story 
Magazine when he is out of a job). And finally we 
know it by the mass production charts in many 
of your own great factories 


Automobile sales, for example, have gone up 
right straight through the summer when they 
should have gone down. But almost entirely 
amongst the low priced cars where your wage- 
earning mass consumption is absorbing the out- 
put. True Story Magazine has been the sponsor 
of that mass market for many years. It never 
fails in producing mass results. 
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) bersvcype J groupings of Associated 
Gas and Electric properties are 
in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey, the heart of the indus- 
trial East. 


Associated industrial customers 
include the great shoe and clothing 
industries of New York; the textile 
trades of Eastern Pennsylvania; the 


Associated Gas & Electric System 
New York 


61 Broadway 
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steel mills and machine shops of 
Western Pennsylvania. 


Industrial users of Associated elec- 
tric, gas, and other services number 
23,520 out of a total of 1,404,800 
customers. They are divided among 
285 different industries, and are 
located in 26 States and Canada. 





INCORPORATED 
INVESTORS 


Investment dealers in principal 
cities, or The Parker Corpora- 
tion, will gladly furnish detailed 
prospectus of the Capital Stock 
Trust Certificates for shares of 
Incorporated Investors, meet- 
ing the requirements of the 
Federal Securities Act of 1933. 


The Parker Corporation 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTORS 


60 State Street 





Boston, Massachusetts 
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stockholders seated on folding funeral 
chairs looked up at him. There was no 
business to transact, but he made a little 
speech: “Certain criticisms of your com- 
pany’s management have appeared in 
newspaper advertisements. ... I belicve 

are entitled to know the 
I propose to send, as soon as 


holders of the company giving an answer 
to the criticisms. .. .” 
While he spoke a cow in the cowpen out- 


| side went, “Moo, moo, mooQQQooo0.” 


The stockholders did not mooo but they 
asked boooing questions: Would they 
soon get dividends? Would another re- 
organization be proposed? Mr. Lee could 


| give no answer. 


Said Jack Lewis Kraus II, counsel for 
the Protective Committee: “If the man- 
agement continues headstrong and ob- 
durate, if it indicates the desire to take 
the part of a spoiled child and refuses 
to play the game at all unless it can be 
played its way, we-give that management 
solemn warning that no such government 
can continue.” 





| Y in Jail? 


Nicholas Roberts, graduate of Yale’s 
Sheffield Scientific School in the class of 
1901, has done much for his alma mater. 
In 1918, risen to be vice president of 
famed S. W. Straus & Co., the bondhouse 
that advertised “44 Years Without a Loss 
to Any Investor,” he rallied the spirits of 
Eli with a great party for the Yale foot- 
ball team, ‘“‘win, lose or draw,” in his barn 
at Montclair, N. J. Nick Roberts’ barn 
party speedily became a famed annual 
event. To it was added an additional 
ceremony, the presentation of a bowl to 


| distinguished alumni who had “won their 


Y in life.” 

Notable were those so honored: Pres- 
ident Atterbury of Pennsylvania Railroad, 
President Hutchins of University of Chi- 
cago, Dr. Harvey Cushing, Boston’s famed 
surgeon. In 1931 when Eugene Meyer 
was given his “Y in life,’ Mr. Roberts 
(now president of S. W. Straus) received 
a letter from an alumnus of Leland Stan- 
ford, saying: “The award represents dis- 
crimination and judgment on the part of 
the givers. . . . Yours faithfully, Herbert 
Hoover.” 

Last week as Mr. Roberts, aged 54, 
strode out of No. 70 Pine Street, Man- 
hattan, a middle-aged woman pointed at 
him. Her two male companions accosted 
him, showed badges, marched him off to 
Old Slip police station, a tiny building, 
modeled after a Florentine palazzo, that 
stands among dingy tea and spice ware- 
houses down on the East River. 

There Mr. Roberts was unceremoni- 
ously booked on a charge of grand larceny 
brought by Miss Anna Kuhlmann, 55, and 
her sister Katherine, 52, both unemployed. 
They declared that in 1928 they had in- 
vested $10,000 through S. W. Straus & Co. 
in what were misrepresented as first mort- 
gage bonds. Said Mr. Roberts. that eve- 
ning: “It was admitted by counsel for the 
complainant, at the arraignment, that the 
complainant had no dealings with me and 
had never seen or spoken to me. It seems 
obvious, therefore, that the charge against 
me is based upon false allegations and 1s 
wholly without merit.” 
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But holders of millions of dollars of 
Straus Bonds were bitterly delighted, for 
many of their bonds have gone into de- 
fult and Straus & Co. folded up last 
gring. All they remembered was that 
they had lost money in spite of Straus & 
Co.’s protestations of conservatism and 
sod faith. When Nick Roberts came out 


{Tombs Court under $5,000 bail, a man 








Nicnoias (“Nick”) RoBerts 
A strange spinster pointed at him. 


shouted, “Here, do you want one?” and 


threw a handful of bonds at him. 


Cried a second: “Now you're going to 
get it!” 

Cried a third: “You’ve got it coming to 
you!” 

Cried a fourth: “He’s always in confer- 
ence. He'll be in conference a long time 
now.” 

Chanted a fifth: “Jail, jail, the gang's 
ill here!” 


Tycoon Brown 

Last week a U. S. attorney gave an 
account of a business call he and a repre- 
sentative of the Post Office made in April: 
They went to the offices of Mills Re- 
earch Corp., No. 276 Fifth Ave., and 
asked to see its president, Maxwell H. 
Brown. Told that Mr. Brown was out they 
made an appointment to see him. Return- 
ing later, they were ushered into the office 
oi a dignified, white-haired executive. 
‘traightway they fell to questioning him, 
«cused him of operating a chain-selling 
racket, collecting $2,000 a day from de- 
luded women who sent in $1 for six pairs 
df silk stockings. Untycoonlike confusion 
tame over the venerable businessman. He 
tammered as if with stage fright, finally 
toke down, confessed he was not Max- 
vell H. Brown but Theodore C. Packard, 
3. unemployed actor. He said he had 
ccepted an offer of $250 to play the part 


fa big businessman for half an hour. 
Said he: 
“Just now for $250 I’d be President of 


” 


the Unite d States. 
Last week indigent Actor Packard was 
adicted along with Solomon Sugarman 
lisbarred attorney), George Gopin (once 
onvicted of impersonating a Prohibition 
gent), Paul Rosen, Ruben Hirsch, Irving 
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PREVENTED AN EXPLOSION 


OULD the boiler have exploded?” 
the laundry owner asked. 

“I’m afraid so,” replied the ‘Hartford 
Steam Boiler’ inspector. “The shell was 
weakened by a hidden lap seam crack, 
which might have let goat any time under 
regular steam pressure. The hydrostatic 
test shows that the boiler is cracked for 
27 inches. 

“It is lucky that the steel plate was 
torn open by the test, rather than by a 
steam explosion. That might have killed 
or injured many of those women work- 
ing in the next room. I know of a case 
where 30 persons were killed and 35 
injured by a lap seam explosion.” 

Before any boiler is approved for 
insurance a thorough inspection is re- 
quired. The hydrostatic, or water pressure 
test was requested by the inspector when 
he discovered a small, discolored spot on 
the plate adjacent to the lap riveted seam. 
His experience and training caused him 
to regard the inconspicuous spot as 
evidence of leakage, and as a clue to 
serious trouble— probably a long crack, 
concealed by the overlapping at the 
joint, and piercing the plate where the 
discoloration was found. 

The water test proved that his diag- 
nosis was correct, and that the boiler was 
unsafe. The owner agreed and ordered 
the boiler replaced. Again a ‘Hartford 
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Steam Boiler’ inspector had discovered 
potential danger before lives and prop- 
erty were destroyed. 

A ‘Hartford Steam Boiler’ inspector is 
like a medical specialist — on speaking 
terms with many symptoms the ordinary 
practitioner is not expected to recognize. 
An inspector possesses special under- 
standing of unsafe operating conditions. 
And backing him up are engineering 
specialists whose work keeps them fa- 
miliar with the many hazards to which 
power and heating apparatus are subject. 

Wherever boilers are fired, wherever 
wheels turn, whether plants be large or 
small, the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec- 
tion and Insurance Company stands ready 
to insure the equipment. Its periodic 
inspections and extensive engineering 
analyses greatly lessen the chances of 
mishap, but when a loss does occur the 
insurance indemnifies the owner for that 
loss. 


Engineering insurance pays losses from 
damage to property or persons, including, 
when desired, loss from stoppage of plants 
or of specified apparatus and from spoilage, 
due to explosions of Power or Heating 
Boilers and other Pressure Vessels, and 
accidents to Engines, Turbines, Electrical 
and Refrigerating Equipment. 


Ja Teco Copal 
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Fenian licen and Agents will explain the worth of this Company’s Inspection and Insurance 
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“IT’S A 
GREAT LIFE!” 


e+ especially with 
Kohler electricity at hand 
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A Government reforestation camp in CGeorgia— 
made comfortable with a Kohler Electric Plant 


THE scent of pines—aroma of crisp bacon 
—plus “all the comforts of home.” .. . If 
you want a combination like that to give 
your heart a real tug, take a peek at one 
of the camps of Uncle Sam’s Forest Army! 
In many there’s a Kohler Electric Plant 
faithfully providing brilliant light —for 
tents, officers’ quarters, mess hall, canteen, 
hospital, repair shop, “Company street”; 
pumping water —for shower baths, drink- 
ing, cooking, laundries; operating radios, 
refrigerators and other appliances. 

The U. S. Government uses Kohler Elec- 
tric Plants by the thousands! 

Wherever public electric service is un- 


available, Kohler Electric Plants offer de- 








pendable, long-lived sources of current. 
Just the thing for your private country 
home, farm, camp, hunting lodge, ranch 
house, yacht, boat. Compact—easily trans- 
ported and_ installed 3 

in small space. Rug- ; 
ged—expertly engi- 
neered—capable of 
running continuously 
at full capacity. Auto- 
matic, they require 
but little attention. 
Operating cost is tri- 





fling. Coupon brings 
full information. 
Kohler Co. Founded | 





1873. Kohler, Wiscon- 
sin—Shipping Point, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
—Branches in principal 


Kohler Model K. 
Many others — 800 
watts to 25 K.W.— 
generating standard 
current ot 110 and 
220 volts A.C. 


cities. Manufacturers a x - 
4 © C.3 also 32 volts 

of Kohler Plumbing DL. Gas or gasoline 

Fixtures. fueled. 


j 
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KOHLERe* KOHLER 
ELECTRIC PLANTS 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. 
Please send copy of “Kohler Electric Plants.” 


Name 





P. O. Address _ 





| 
Use in which interested __ iectnascibnahaliais | 


Cohen e¢ al. No indictment was returned 
against Maxwell H. Brown. He had never 


| existed. His name had been signed to 


letters by an 18-year-old office boy. 

ATs ESE 
Downtown 
@ Errett Lobban Cord, the young man 
who is out to become his country’s fore- 
most transport tycoon by air, land and 
sea, last week added one more set-up to 
his system. Smith Engineering Co. of 
Cleveland was bought up by Cord Corp. 
which thereby acquired rights to manu- 
facture Smith controllable pitch propellers. 
In airplanes, variable pitch propellers are 
like gear shifts in automobiles, allow en- 
gines to run at efficient speed under dif- 
ferent load conditions. 
@ Following increased earnings Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad last week, obeying 
the hopes of its stockholders (Time, Aug. 
28), upped its common dividend from 
$2.50 to $2.80 a year. To raise the C. & O. 
dividend must have felt good to the 
Brothers O. P. & M. J. Van Sweringen. 
Their Chesapeake Corp., which holds 
3,826,000 shares of C. & O. stock, will 
therefore get $1,140,000 more in divi- 
dends. If the value of Chesapeake Corp. 
stock rises it will benefit their Alleghany 
Corp. whose assets are now impounded by 
the trustee of its bond issues. Alleghany’s 
assets include Chesapeake Corp. stock and 
if Alleghany’s assets rise to 150% of the 
par value of Alleghany’s bonds, the income 
from the impounded assets will be freed 
to pay charges on other Alleghany Corp. 
obligations falling due in October. The 
Van Sweringens’ financial structure of 
wheels within wheels begins to gain power 
as soon as the innermost wheel starts turn- 
ing out more money. 
@ All summer prospectors have been 
scouring the Dominion of Newfoundland 
for gold. Prospectors and syndicates have 
staked hundreds of square miles of claims. 
Following reports of rich strikes, small 
steamships and airplanes have been carry- 
ing eager men and supplies into the wilder- 
ness in gold rush fashion. Excited, the 
Dominion government hired Professor 
Alfred Kitchener Snelgrove of Princeton, 
and F. W. Foote, Manhattan mining engi- 
neer, to make an expert survey. Last week 
the Government released the first section 
of their report. Messrs. Snelgrove & Foote 
said that it was not unlikely gold would 
be found, added—like a douche of cold 
water—that so far no ore had been found 
which assayed over 40¢ worth of gold to 
the ton. Few gold mines can operate 
profitably with ore that yields less than 
$6 a ton; many a first-rate mine yields 
over $14. 
@ That people might buy & sell (but 
not drink) U. S. wines and whiskeys 
American Liquor Exchange, Inc. quietly 
opened for business in Manhattan last 
week. Founded by Sidney Reich, a 4o- 
year-old importer whose family has never 
been more than a stone’s throw from a 
vineyard, brewery or distillery, it is not 
an exchange but a firm dealing in ware- 
house receipts. Stocks cannot be removed 
from bonded warehouses (except with a 
federal permit for medicinal sales) but 
receipts representing ownership can be 
traded. Quotations: bourbons ten years 
in the wood—$34 to $35 a case; ryes— 
$35 to $51 a case. 


Personnel 
Last week the following were news: 
John William O'Leary, onetime pres. 
dent of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
and of Chicago’s National Bank of the 
Republic (merged in 1931 with Charle 
Gates Dawes’s Central Trust to form Cer. 
tral Republic Bank & Trust, which js 
slowly being liquidated) last week filed , 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy. Said he 
“T regret the necessity for this action. .. 
As a large holder of bank stocks and in, 
position where the liquidation of thes 
holdings would have had a serious effect 
on the general banking situation in Chi- 
cago, I found . . . it was impossible for 
me to liquidate my indebtedness.” 
Arnold L. Ogden, executive vice pres 
dent of Alfred Dunhill of London, class 
tobacconist (U. S. operating company of 
Dunhill International, Inc.), last week was 
made president of the company. In that 
post he succeeded David A. Schulte (who 
gives his name to the famed tobacco 
chainstores) who became chairman. 
Everett Titsworth Tomlinson Jr, 
president of Doremus & Co., national ad- 
vertising agency founded by Clarence 
Walker Barron, last week resigned. Vice 
president William H. Long Jr. was 
elected chairman and G. Munro Hub 
bard, vice president of J. G. White & Co, 
utility managers, succeeded to the pres- 
dency of Doremus. 








What Stocks 
Will Benefit 
from NRA 


Timely UNITED OPINION 


Report lists 44 Companies 
in favored position 


VER 1,000,000 men have been 

put back to work by the NRA. 
Factory payrolls increased 7.9% in 
July. Producers and distributors of 
goods for individual consumption 
are showing sharp sales gains. Some 
gains are offset by higher labor costs, 
yet many Concerns are turning Ms 
ing sales into increased profits. d¢ 
curities of these Companies are the 
ones to watch from now on. 


Send for Special 
44-Stock Report 


FTER a thorough study of the effects of 
the NRA our staff has selected 44 
stocks in line for higher earnings—now sel 
ing from $8 to $80 a share. This timely 1 
port free on request. 


Send for Bulletin T.M. 11 free 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston, Mass 
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Stein’s Way 
(See front cover) 

I don’t like the family Stein, 

There is Gert, there is Ed, there is Ein; 

Gert’s poems are bunk, 

Ed’s statues are punk, 

And nobody understands Ein. 

Many a writer appears on the literary 
horizon like a cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand, swells quickly to mistily gigantic 
proportions and—vanishes like a mist. 
Gertrude Stein is no such writer. Like a 
huge squat mountain on a distant border 
of the literary kingdom, obscured not only 
by the cloudy procession of more Aprilly 
authors but by the self-induced fog that 
hangs around her close-cropped top, she 
has loomed from afar over the hinteriand 
of letters, a sphinx-like, monolithic mass. 
Twenty years she has squatted there; eyes 
accustomed to the landscape are beginning 
to recognize something portentous in her 
massive outline. By the time-honored proc- 
ess of getting older Gertrude Stein, though 
she remains as mysterious as ever, has 
made herself a background place in the 
literary panorama. 

Her ponderous slopes have been visited 
by no picnic-parties; the journey is too far 
afield for week-day trippers; but some few 
fellow-writers have ventured into her 
shade and have returned with enthusiastic 
and grateful tales. Ernest Hemingway, 
Sherwood Anderson, Francis Scott Fitz- 
gerald, Carl Van Vechten, supposedly sen- 
sible and certainly popular authors, have 
sat admiringly at her feet. When Heming- 
way was 23, just married, and learning to 
write in Paris, he went to Gertrude Stein 
with a letter of introduction from Sher- 
wood Anderson. He sat, listened, looked 
at her ‘“‘with passionately interested” eyes, 
returned again & again. She read and 
criticized everything he had written, be- 
came godmother of his first child. Au- 
thor Anderson went to see her. She seemed 


to him ‘an American woman of the old 
sort, one who cares for the handmade 
goodies and scorns the factory-made 


foods, and in her own great kitchen she is 
making something with her materials, 
something sweet to the tongue and fra- 
grant to the nostrils.” 

Plain readers are not apt to go to Ger- 
trude Stein, with or without introduction. 
Mahomets in their own right, they insist 
that Mountain Stein should come to them. 
And now at last the mountain has come. 
At one long-deferred bound she has moved 
trom the legendary borders of literature 
into the very market-place, to face in per- 
son a large audience of men-in-the-street. 
_ The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas 
ls a perfectly comprehensible, eminently 
readable memoir.* It has been approved 
by the bluestocking Atlantic Monthly 
(where part of it was serialized), and is 
sponsored by the Literary Guild. Though 
it is actually the autobiography of Ger- 
trude Stein, unwary readers might get all 
the way to the 310th and last page with- 
out discovering the mild hoax. For no au- 
thor’s name is on the title-page, and the 
book is written as if by Alice B. Toklas 
herself. But cognoscenti, even if they had 


*Harcourt, Brace ($3.50). 


not been forewarned by advance publicity, 
would recognize the circular motto on the 
book’s cover—a signature as peculiar ‘to 
Gertrude Stein as his famed buttertly was 
to Painter James McNeill Whistler. The 
motto: 
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Who & What is Gertrude Stein? 


“Widely ridiculed and seldom enjoyed,” 
she is one of the least-read and most- 
publicized writers of the day. Her incom- 
prehensible sentences, in which an infuri- 
ating glimmer of shrewd sense or subacid 











Toxias & STEIN 
with 
something to them. 


“Elephant beaten candy” means 


humor is sometimes discernible, have gen- 
erated the spark for many a journalistic 
wise-crack; except to the adventurous few 
who have been hardy enough to read her 
in the original (and to some of those) she 
has the reputation of a pure nonsense 
writer. To the man-in-the-street, she is 
the synonym for what Critic Max East- 
man calls “the cult of unintelligibility.” In 
man-in-the-street lingo, “Gert’s poems are 
bunk.” 

Plain readers, who usually move up 
above street-level to do their book-reading, 
after reading Alice B. Toklas will find their 
faith in the limerick verdict sadly shaken, 
may begin to understand why Gertrude 
Stein’s importance as a writer has received 
so many reiterated testimonials from writ- 
ers of accredited sanity. 

No fancy figment but a _ real live 
companion-secretary, Alice B. Toklas is a 
Californian (her father was a Pole) who 
has lived with Gertrude Stein for the last 
26 years. Authoress Stein says she often 
urged Companion Toklas to write her au- 
tobiography, finally decided to do it for 
her. In the book’s final sentences Gertrude 
Stein drops the thin disguise, says to 
Companion Toklas: “I am going to write 


it as simply as Defoe did the autob‘oz- 
raphy of Robinson Crusoe. And she has 
and this is it.” In Robinson Crusoe De- 
foe does not appear, but in Alice B. Toklas 
Gertrude Stein is nearly the whole show. 
When Miss Toklas, unattached spinster 
with artistic leanings, met Gertrude Stein 
in Paris (1907) she immediately recog- 
nized a genius. “I may say that only three 
times in my life have I met a genius and 
each time a bell within me rang and I was 
not mistaken. (Other bell-ringers: 
Painter Pablo Picasso, Philosopher Alfred 
North Whitehead.) They set up house to- 
gether, at No. 27 Rue de Fleurus, have 
been together ever since. 

Gertrude Stein hates to be called an ex- 
patriate, in spite of the fact that she has 
lived most of her adult life in France and 
seems to be settled there. Born in Alle- 
gheny, Pa. (then a suburb of Pittsburgh) 
“of a very respectable middle class family” 
of German Jews, she was taken abroad at 
an early age, spent her youth in Cali- 
fornia and Baltimore. At Radcliffe she 
studied under Psychologist William James, 
was one of his star pupils. At the final ex- 
amination in his course she turned in a 
blank paper, with a note explaining that 
she did not feel like writing an exam that 
day. Next day came a postcard from 
James saying: “I understand perfectly how 
you feel. I often feel like that myself”; and 
giving her the highest mark in the class. At 
Johns Hopkins Medical School she also 
had a resounding reputation as a student, 
but medicine bored her (‘‘she dislikes the 
abnormal, it is so obvious’). When she 
failed to take her degree she was glad to 
be rescued from a career that interested 
her so little. 

In Paris the purchase of a Matisse pic- 
ture started a friendship with Matisse; 
soon she was in the midst of the pre-War 
Paris art world. She and Picasso hit it 
off from the first: with the interlude of 
one bad quarrel they have remained best 
friends. Both of them acknowledge that 
they are geniuses. Gertrude Stein “realizes 
that in English literature in her time she is 
the only one. She has always known it and 
now she says it.”” Though she does not be- 
lieve in popular success she would like to 
have had a little more recognition. For 
years she could not get even a part of her 
magnum opus (The Making of Americans) 
printed; her influence has been largely 
vicarious, and she has not always approved 
of the writers (notably Ernest Heming- 
way) whom she has influenced. But she 
has never stopped writing. ‘One of the 
things that I have liked all these years is 
to be surrounded by people who know no 
english. It has left me more intensely 
alone with my eyes and my english. 

And they none of them could read a word 
I wrote, most of them did not even know 
that I did write.” 

During the War, Friends Toklas & Stein 
tried to live in Paris as if nothing was hap- 
pening; when that became impossible they 
went to Mallorca. The attack on Verdun 
brought them back to Paris, where they 
decided to equip and drive a Ford truck 
for the American Fund for French 
Wounded. Miss Stein did the driving, with 
fair success. (She never learned how to 
back very well.) The War over, they 
settled down again to Art. By this time 
Gertrude Stein’s Three Lives (published in 
1909) had given her a reputation among 
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young U. S. writers. “Gertrude Stein and 
Sherwood Anderson are very funny on the 
subject of Hemingway. . . . Hemingway 
had been formed by the two of them and 
they were both a little proud and a little 
ashamed of the work of their minds. . , , 
They admitted that Hemingway was yel- 
low, he is, Gertrude Stein insisted, just 
like the flat-boat men on the Mississippi 
river as described by Mark Twain . . . he 
looks like a modern and he smells of the 
museums. But what a story that of the 
real Hem, and one he should tell himself 
but alas he never will. After all, as he 
himself once murmured, there is the 
career, the career.” Gertrude Stein once 
told him: “Hemingway, after all you are 
90% Rotarian. Can't you, he said, make 


| it 80%. No, said she regretfully, I can’t.” 
| Of Ezra Pound her criticism is even more 


cavalier: “She said he was a village ex- 


| plainer, excellent if you were a village, but 
| if you were not, not.” Glenway Wescott 


“at no time interested Gertrude Stein. 
He has a certain syrup but it does not 
pour.” But she thinks F. Scott Fitzgerald 
“will be read when many of his well known 


| contemporaries are forgotten.” 


The Writer. Alice B. Toklas tells who 
and—to a certain extent—what Gertrude 
Stein is, but it will leave pedestrian readers 


| still puzzling their heads over why ‘this 
| obviously shrewd and salty old lady, whose 
| sentences may seem rather primer-like but 
| are just as lucid as a primer’s, should have 


gathered such a lurid reputation as mur- 
deress of the King’s English. Such read- 
ers should remember that in Alice B. Tok- 
las Authoress Stein is on her best behavior. 
If they are sufficiently curious to look up 
some of her wilder work, this is the kind 
of thing they may find: 
A PATRIOTIC LEADING 
Verse I 
Indeed indeed 
Can you see. 
The stars 
And regularly the precious treasure. 
What do we love without measure. 
We know. 
Verse II 
We suspect the second man. 
Verse III 
We are worthy of everything that 
happens. 
You mean weddings. 
Naturally I mean weddings. 

Verse IV 

And then we are, 

Hail to the nation. 
Verse V 

Do you think we believe it. 
Ve rse VI 

It is that or bust. 
Ve rse Vil 

We cannot bust. 
Verse VIII 

Thank you. 
Verse 1X 

Thank you so much. 

What can the plain reader make of all 
this? If he is in a good humor he will 
doubtless laugh, but at what? Sober- 
sided Critic Edmund Wilson gives as his 
opinion that: “Miss Stein is trying t0 
superinduce a state of mind in which the 
idea of the nation will seem silly, in which 
we shall be conscious of ourselves as crea- 


| tures who do not lend themselves to that 
conception.” Still puzzled, the plain reader 


dips into another Stein volume ( Tender 
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Buttons), to his astonishment brings up 
these : 

“Red Roses. A cool red rose and a pink 
cut pink, a collapse and a sold hole, a little 
less hot. 

“4 Sound. Elephant beaten with candy 
and little pops and chews all bolts and 
reckless rats, this is this. 

“Custard. Custard is this. It has aches, 
aches when. Not to be. 
rowly. This makes a whole little hill. 

“It is better than a little thing that has 
mellow real mellow. It is better than lakes 
whole lakes, it is better than seeing. 

“Chicken, Alas a dirty word, alas a 
dirty third, alas a dirty bird.” 

Some readers laugh, some are annoyed: 
some snort with disgust or indignation. 
Gertrude Stein, writer for posterity (“I 
write for myself and strangers”) does not 
mind. Says she slyly: “My sentences co 
get under their skin. . . .” 

“Sentences not only words but sentences 
and always sentences have been Gertrude 
Stein’s life long passion.” The only 
teacher she acknowledges is her poodle, 
Basket. “The rhythm of his water drink- 


Not to be nar- | 


ing made her recognize the difference be- | 


tween sentences and paragraphs, that para- 
graphs are emotional and that sentences 
are not.” 


Critical consensus, while it writes off 


Gertrude Stein’s less comprehensible utter- 
ings as a public loss, grants that she has | 


been a private gain to more intelligible 
writers, and that her influence on con- 
temporary literature has been vicariously 
potent. Serious critics take her seriously, 
even when they cannot understand what 
she is doing. Says Critic Wilson: ‘Most 
of us balk at her soporific rigmaroles, her 
echolaliac incantations, her half-witted- 
sounding catalogs of numbers; most of us 
tread her less & less. Yet, remembering 
especially her early work, we are still 
aware of her presence in the background 
of contemporary literature—and we pic- 
ture her as the great pyramidal Buddha 
of Jo Davidson’s statue of her, eternally 
and placidly ruminating the gradual de- 
velopments of the processes of being, regis- 
tering the vibrations of a psychological 
country like some august human seismo- 
graph whose charts we haven’t the training 
0 read.” Such esoteric experiments as 
Have They Attacked Mary He Giggled— 
A Political Satire, Lucy Church Amiably, 
Tender Buttons and her monumental The 
Making of Americans may have to wait for 
adoubtful posterity to be properly appre- 
tiated; but her first and best-known book, 
Three Lives, will be reprinted this month 
by the Modern Library, whose editors’ 
tars are close to the ground. 

The Woman. If posterity understands 
present-day art, it is likely that the future 
will have a pretty good idea what Ger- 
tude Stein looked like. Picasso has painted 
her, Picabia has drawn her, Jo Davidson 
has done a joss-like statue of her. Never 
ibeauty, she is now massive, middle-aged, 
59, would strongly resemble a fat Jewish 
taus frau were it not for her close-cropped 
nead. (When her old friend Mme de 
ermont-Tonnerre had her hair bobbed, 
Gertrude Stein decided to cut her hair 
hort too. Alice Toklas did it for her.) 
Very democratic, proud of being a plain 
American, she likes people, is always ac- 
tssible to strangers. She confesses to 
inertia and a poor memory. An omnivo- 


To the Finding of 


FACTS 


The pilots of government, industry and finance require accurate fig- 
ures—QUICKLY—for constant control. @ In this day of fluctuating 
markets and changing conditions, the importance of accuracy with 
speed takes on a new significance. Never before has there been a 
greater demand for “‘fast’”’, detailed figures. Getting the facts before 
you, accurately and quickly, is the outstanding advantage which the 
International method of punched card accounting offers. @ Interna- 
tional Electric Accounting and Tabulating Machines give the business 
executive the up-to-the-minute information which enables him to keep 
all.phases of his business under constant control. ® As one executive 
states: “We have proved to our satisfaction that the work is accom- 
plished far more rapidly.and accurately by the punched card method 


than was ever before possible.” 








International Business Machines include: — International Electric Ac- 
counting and Tabulating Machines; International Time Recorders and 
Electric Time Systems; International Industrial Scales; Dayton 


|Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment; Electromatic Typewriters. 


| Our new illustrated handbook, Modern Methods for Modern L$ 
| Business Needs, gives detailed descriptions of International 
Business Machines. We will be pleased to mail you a copy 

on request. 


IN CHICAGO, at A Century of Progress, you are cordially invited to 


inspect the complete line of International Business Machines—in action. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


General Offices: 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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If it isn't Billy Baxter, it isn't self-stirring. 


lf it isn't self-stirring, it won't mix 'em 
without the aid of a spoon—and the 


spoon is the enemy of the high-ball. 


Don't trade with the enemy—be safe 


—~se 


SELF-STIRRING 
BILLY 


BAXTER 
@ BU): Bye] 07. 


The self-stirring feature is exclusive with 
Billy Baxter, is caused by the tremen- 
dous carbonation—highest in the world. 
If you have not yet used a highly car- 
bonated water, you have something 
coming to you. Don't wait—try Billy 
Baxter today. Your dealer can supply 


you—if he is fancy. 


Free booklet tells all. 


THE RED RAVEN CORPORATION 
Chesyick, Pa. 





BETTER TIMES ARE HERE 
and here’s BETTER TIME! 


Times are better. But there’s still no better 
time than Telechron. 

During Depression, many clocks were 
cheapened in a frenzy of cut-price compe- 
tition. Telechron quality stayed the high- 
est. Telechron self-starting clocks mark 
minutes smoothly, silently, accurately — 
are still the outstanding electric clocks. 

Today, Telechron offers the most attrac- 
tive models in its history. They’re priced 
as reasonably as fine materials and pre- 
cision workmanship permit. The New Deal 
has pushed some prices up—may increase 
others later. Buy now, almost anywhere. 


Warren TELECHRON Co., Ashland, Mass. 


° 





Autolarm has an illuminated dial and 
24-hour alarm. Molded case, gold trim. 


elechror 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Warren Telechron Co.) 
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| Chatty Cassandra 


rous reader, she was haunted in early life 
by the fear that some day she would have 
nothing left to read; nowadays she no 
longer worries about it. Though she lives 
in France (summers she spends in her 
house at Bil'gnin) she never reads French, 
even so much as a newspaper. She “feels 
with her eyes,” says she sometimes used to 
rest them by staring “straight up into a 
summer noon sun.” If somebody asks her 
a question suddenly it upsets her, drives 
everything out of her head. She swears 
when she is upset. She likes food but does 
not mind letting it get cold. 

Though she has lived among artists and 
pictures all her life there is nothing pre- 
cious or arty about her. Two subjects 
which bulk large in ordinary lives—money 
and love—she hardly mentions in Alice B. 
Toklas. It is a strangely impersonal book. 
Her only reference to her interior life is 
the admission that when she was 17 “the 
last few years had been lonesome ones and 
had been passed in an agony of adoles- 
cence.” If curious readers wonder why she 
passes over these matters so lightly, they 
may answer themselves by reflecting that 
no doubt Gertrude Stein, like everybody 
else, has autobiographical passages which 
she does not choose to run. 


A 


a 
Personal Sunrise 

Tue Gop Fatcon, or The Haggard of 
Love—Smith & Haas ($2.50). 

English critics who should have known 
better have suggested that the anonymous 
author of The Gold Falcon is Robert 
Graves or Aircraftman Thomas Edward 
Shaw (T. E. Lawrence). Publishers Smith 
& Haas keep a circumspect silence. Who- 
ever the author may be, he knows Man- 
hattan as only an English visitor can, and 
has at least a bowing acquaintance with 
London’s literary world. 

Hero of The Gold Falcon is Manfred, 
“airman and poet of the World War .. . 
in search of freedom and personal sun- 
rise.” A Byronic figure who thinks of 
himself as Hamlet, Manfred left his un- 
complaining wife and child in Cornwall, 
fled to Manhattan to get away from the 
painful memories of an unconsummated 
love affair with Marlene, a mystical young 
German girl. In Manhattan he worked 
and played hard, fell just as violently in 
love with Barbara, who was engaged to the 
son of Manfred’s publisher. Barbara, cap- 
tivated by Manfred, broke her engagement 
but would not go back to England with 
him, in spite of his assurance that his wife 
would love her. Just after their difficult 
parting came a cable saying that Man- 
fred’s wife was desperately ill. Manfred, 
not caring much what happened, bought an 
airplane, set off for Cornwall. Somewhere 
in the Atlantic he found his personal sun- 
rise and his life’s consummation. 








Tue Suare or Tuincs To Come—H. 
G. Wells—Macmillan ($2.50). 

Herbert George Wells has always been 
fascinated by shapes—especially by the 
shapes of such amorphous figures as 
Science, History, Tendencies, Cultures. 
Often in quasi-serious fantastic tales, in 
mostly serious pamphlets of prophecy, he 
has tried to describe what particularly 
tantalizes him: the Future’s shape. His 
listeners are less attentive than they were. 


A Cassandra, but an increasingly chatty 
one, Prophet Wells fills 431 pages with his 
latest, most garrulous forecast. 

Still a perfectionist but not so optimis- 
tic as he has been, Author Wells says 
things will get worse before they get bet- 
ter. In 1935 and 1937 will come world- 
wide influenza epidemics. By 1942, ga: 
masks, metal hats and epaulets will be 
week-day wear for civilians. By 1940 kid- 
napping will be so prevalent that no im- 
portant person will be without a body- 
guard. In 1938-39, the Japanese, having 
set up another puppet state in China, will 
be driven out of the interior; the brief 
Eastern War will ensue, from which both 
Japan and the U. S. will emerge national 
wrecks, and revolution will break out in 
both countries. Positively the last Great 
War (here Author Wells grows optimistic 





HerBert GEORGE WELLS 
In 1940, a defective dental plate... . 


again) will begin in 1940, will peter out in 
pestilence, famine, revolution and exhaus- 
tion ten years later. Its immediate cause: 
a Polish Jew with an ill-fitting dental 
plate. A passenger on a crowded train 
halted in Danzig station, he modestly 
turns his face to the window to struggle 
with the refractory plate. His facial con- 
tortions are misinterpreted by a_hot- 
headed Nazi on the platform . . . an argu- 
ment ... the Nazi shoots the Jew... 
the war-dogs are slipped... . 

In 1955 an epidemic of maculated fever 
(at present peculiar to captive baboons) 
will kill half the world’s population. 
Scared at last into their senses, the na- 
tions will beat swords into ploughshares, 
start building up civilization once again. 
World trade and national governments 
will have collapsed. In the 1950’s life will 
be hard—no electricity, no automobiles, 
no tobacco. Harvard University, with 
T. S. Eliot as president, will be an old- 
world backwater, out-Oxfording Oxford. 
Manhattan will be abandoned, “danger- 
ous because of the instability of its huge 
unoccupied skyscrapers.” 

After this darkness will come the dawn. 
World trade will revive, under an Alt 
Dictatorship, but national government 
will remain a thing of the past. Basi 
English (invented in 1922 by C. k 
Ogden) will be the lingua franca of the 
world. Local coinage will be replaced by 
the “air-dollar’—valued at one cubic 
metre weighing ten kilograms and travel- 
ing 200 kilometres at 100 km.p.h. By 
1965 Wells reaches the bottom of his 
stocking, triumphantly extracts the Mod- 
ern World-State as a going concern. 
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- +. a new and simple lithographic machine based 
on 30 years experience in designing and building 
~~ . 1 li . | . . . 
°— » YY y 2 
office dupticating and printing equipment. 
Multilith ... the new Multigraph product ... now makes possible 
2 graph } I 
LEVTER greater economies and utilization of printed material than ever before. 
io ueniws Simple... versatile... low priced . . . it is the first office machine 
w a that brings lithography within the scope of layman utility. 
5 graph) I ; ; 
at te RRs Right in your own office you can MULTILITH letterheads, catalog pages, 
haus- CRABS charts, maps, advertising and sales material, drawings, illustrations, 
ae wT GRAPes business and factory forms, etc., at a high standard of speed, quality 
enta ; o ‘ ‘ ‘ p a 
heals sce and economy. It is possible for you to typewrite, write or trace 
estly |) MULTILITH models offer UETTERHERDS material onto a MULTILITH plate, place the plate into the machine 
uggle the lowest-priced complete ' and begin production of quantity lithographed copies... all within 
-on- ae Et Seal * She ae it. ‘ . é 
eed offset lithographic equip- goster> a few moment’s time. Photographs, advertisements, and other 
0 ment on the market today! Ads ‘ . xs 
argu- Che aa toned subjects can be transferred to the MULTILITH plate by a 
gait simple photographic process, and rich-looking copies produced 
fever ” gncro® within a half-hour’s time! 
ANY ows 
ons) o® 
ce ¥ att . SEE MULTILITH DEMONSTRATED! 
nt . ‘ , ie , 
e Na- prt nes Not until you have seen the remarkable simplicity of this 
i. quod”. e new machine, and marvelled at its performance, can you 
nents art? fully realize what MULTILITH will mean to you. The 
fg pRonovro™ Multigraph Sales Agency in your locality will demon- 
11es, - a ~— , rr 1 
ee seR'h 4 strate the SPEED, QUALITY and ECONOMY of MULTILITH 
with wh - e 
old- \ <7" at your convenience, without obligation. 
ford. at ¢\w& 
ie : wat wih Phone now for an appointment, or write direct for ee 
_ a further details and samples of MULTILITH work. ‘a. 
lowe Model 296 MULTILITH “ yoo? Multigraph Company .. Divisionof Addressograph- V7 
wt | Avery compact and completely auto- ee Multigraph Corporation... Cleveland, Ohio. VW 
roan matic offset lithographic press for ¥ 
Basic layman operation. Reproduces photo- 
“K graphs, illustrations, advertisements, 
i the maps, letterheads, forms, etc.; in fact, 
sd by any line or tone subject within its a 
cubic range of capabilities, at speeds up to 
aia 5000 an hour. uJ / Td 
py An ideal office printing unit that 
f his will fill a large percentage of the print- TRADE MARK 


Mod- ing requirements of any business, 





IT TAKES 


~ WEALTHY NERVES 


e 


TO FLY THE MAIL 
AT NIGHT 


@® ABOVE —A. M. WILKINS, air-mail pilot for Trans- 
continental and Western Air, Inc., has flown the night air 
mail over 150,000 miles. It takes healthy nerves to hang 


up a record like that! 


@RIGHT—AT THE END of his night run A. M. Wilkins 
joins a fellow pilot, W. Niedernhofer, at Newark Airport, 
the Eastern Terminal of TWA, for a chat and a smoke. 
“Camels never ruffle or jangle my nerves,’’ Wilkins says. 


@® EVER NOTICE HOW airplane passen- 
gers smoke at each stop? Camels never 
get on your nerves, no matter how much 
you smoke, and there’s more real enjoy- 
ment in their costlier tobaccos. 


8 
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IT IS MORE FUN TO KNOW 
Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE tobaccos 
than any other popular brand. 
They are milder, richer in fla- 
vor. They never tire your taste 
or get on your nerves, 


a" 


STEADY SMOKERS 
TURN TO CAMELS 


A. M. WILKINS, air-mail ace, 
says: “It’s a steady grind, all 
right, living up to our tradition 
that the mail must go through! 
That’s why I smoke Camels. 
And I smoke plenty! Camels 
never ruffle or jangle my 
nerves, and I like their mild, 
rich flavor.” 


Steady smokers turn to Camels 
because the costlier tobaccos in 
Camels never get on the nerves 
..-never tire the taste. Your taste 
and your nerves will confirm this. 
Start smoking Camels today! 


Copyright, 1933, 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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NEVER GET ON YOUR NER 
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